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EDITORIAL NOTES 


WRITER in the Rand Daily Mail of Johannesburg 
comments on the appearance of Scottish poems in the ‘‘ very 
English pages ”’ of ‘(HE LoNDon Mercury. But why “‘ very 
English ” and not “ British”’ ? Is it because the word London 
occurs in our title ? I have never heard that our esteemed contem- 
porary, The Strand Magazine, concerned itself exclusively with the 
curious or exciting events that occur in the street known as “ The 
Strand.” I believe that Sir John Squire, when he was considering 
a name for this journal about seventeen years ago, introduced the 
word London for the simple and obvious reason that it was to 
be published from this city, just as the Oxford and Cambridge 
University Presses issue their books from Oxford and Cambridge. 
And London happens to be a pretty good choice for such a journal 
as this since it is not only the capital of England but also the effective 
capital of the Empire, and a world entrepét for the collection and 
distribution of intellectual goods. 

Nor would the magazine have been called ‘‘ Mercury ”’ if it was to 
be thought of as having the qualities of a local deity. The early 
Mercuries of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were designed 
for travel ; and for that reason Mercurius Gallo-belgicus, first issued 
in 1594 from Cologne, was written not in German but in Latin, and 
was eagerly read in Britain and many other countries. Owing to the 
dethronement of Latin as an international language we think it better 
to use English in THE LONDON Mercury to-day ; though if Latin 
should be restored to its old primacy our contributors might insist 
on reverting to it. 

As for our own Mercury, it should be thought of, not as the Roman 
divinity, but as the Greek Hermes, god of eloquence, the son of 
Zeus, his messenger, herald and ambassador. He cannot be thought 
of as closely restricted by national borders. To convince the Rand 
Daily Mail that we are not jealously English I may remind it that, in 
addition to Scots, Welsh, Irish and Dominion writers, our recent 
contributors have included authors from the United States, Germany, 
Sweden, Russia, India, China, Japan and other foreign countries. 
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R. JAMES D. STEWART, Editor of The English Catalogue of 
M Binks for 1935 (issued by The Publishers’ Circular), actually threat- 
ens us with a scarcity of books—or rather, he says that ““ we may soon 
hear of a scarcity of books” if the development of the reading public 
continues. He has just been telling us that the total of United Kingdom 
publications for 1935—11,239 new books, or 16,110 if new editions 
are included—is the highest ever recorded, and that during the last 
ten years the number of books published has risen by 22 per cent. But 
during the same period the book-reading public has increased by 
over 250 per cent. Mr. Stewart does not say how he has succeeded in 
arriving at the last figure, but if we take it as correct it appears that 
to-day there are about twice as many readers for every book, on an 
average, as there were ten years ago. It may be hoped that this dispro- 
portionate increase may continue, for in view of the formidable 
annual output it is certainly better that there should be twice as 
many readers for each book than twice as many books. 

Fiction still easily held the first place both in respect of new books 
issued for the first time and in the enormous number of older books 
re-issued. New works of fiction and translations were more than two 
thousand in number, and new editions no fewer than 2,882, making a 
total of 4,950, or nearly a third of the year’s publications. After 
fiction and juvenile literature the next place twenty years or so ago 
was held, by a large majority, by books on religion. It is a significant 
fact that religion has now been ousted from that position by sociology. 


44) wor mr 
PROFESSOR GILBERT MURRAY. 


HAT a sensible thing it is that an occasion has been found when 

we can all say what we think about Professor Gilbert Murray 
while he is still young at the age of seventy, still with any amount of 
capacity for pursuing his studies and public work, able to hit back if 
we should want to say anything uncomplimentary, and looking no 
more like being the subject of an obituary than the youngest or 
strongest of us. Generally these occasions are put off much too long— 
to be precise, until a man is dead—and then if he is a great man and a 
man whom we admire we feel how absurd it is to be pouring out 
eulogies amid a chorus of conventional and belated praise. The 
occasion was provided last month, on February 13th, when two books 
written by a number of his friends in commemoration of his seventieth 
birthday were presented to Professor Murray in Christ Church Hall, 
at Oxford, by Lord Cecil and Dr. Cyril Bailey, the Dean of Christ 
Church being in the chair. No ordinary presentation this, but a 
collection of gifts which the donors had toiled to make themselves, 
spinning them out of their brains—carvings in prose of the material 
of each writer’s essential talent. Thus each of the essays forms part 
of a monument, and is also in the nature of a personal message to 
Gilbert Murray, necessarily as good as the author could make it since 
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it was submitted for the appreciation of so finely sensitive a reader. 
Stevenson once said that he liked to think of his books as “circular 
letters” to his friends. The essays in these two books are letters to a 
learned friend by persons writing on their own subjects. 
tor an man 

GBs first of these two volumes, consisting of essays on Greek poetry, 

is reviewed on a later page by Dr. W. H. D. Rouse, who was an 
undergraduate at Cambridge when Professor Murray was an under- 
graduate at Oxford, and is distinguished, I need scarcely add, by the 
humaneness of his contributions to the study of Greek literature and 
his researches in other fields of ancient culture. The second volume 
(Essays in Honour of Gilbert Murray. Allen and Unwin. 12s 6d.) is 
more general in character, and is written by friends who have known 
Professor Murray through his interests in the League of Nations, in 
the drama, in education, in women’s rights, in democracy, and— 
to put the matter briefly, most things human under the sun. These 
are the writers: H. A. L. Fisher, Charles Archer, Margery Fry, 
John Masefield, Dame Sybil Thorndike, Lord Cecil, J. L. Hammond, 
Barbara Hammond, S. A. de Madariaga, Sir Hubert Murray, Alfred 
Zimmern, Edwyn R. Bevan, F. M. Cornford, H. Granville-Barker, 
D. S. Margoliouth, Mrs. W. H. Salter, J. A. K. Thomson and 
A. J. Toynbee. 

Some of them have written about Professor Murray directly. 
Mr. Fisher, recalling undergraduate days, strikes the most personal 
note, in an essay written in a distinguished dedicatory style. Lord 
Cecil writes of Gilbert Murray in relation to the League of Nations, 
Miss Fry in relation to women’s higher education ; Colonel Archer 
recalls his early association with William Archer ; and Mr. Masefield, 
Dame Sybil Thorndike and Mr. Granville Barker write of his 
influence on the drama and players. Others pay him the very delicate 
compliment of not mentioning, or just mentioning, his name. To 

resent him, as Sir Hubert Murray does, with an essay on “ The 
achinery of Indirect Rule in Papua,” is a tribute to his interest in 
the work of civilization in a remote part of the British Empire. Still 
more far-reaching is the suggestion in Professor Cornford’s 
contribution, which has twenty pages on ‘“‘ The Invention of Space.” 
Dr. Bevan touches the centre of the interests predominant in Professor 
Murray’s life when he quotes from Isocrates: “ Men differ from 
beasts, and the race of the Hellenes from barbarians, in that they are 
better educated for thought and for its expression in words.” 
an man 744) 

T is perhaps positively alarming to find that Professor Murray 

has so many and such various excellences, and that we are compelled 
to praise him for so many reasons. It is enough to arouse the vindictive 
jealousy of the gods, and cause them to incarcerate him at Geneva 
for the rest of his life, or bind him for ever to the textual criticism of 
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Euripides.We find ourselves, at the beginning, speaking of him as 
a classical scholar. We have to go on and, with Professor Thomson, 
speak of him as one who has re-interpreted the Classics to his own 
generation with the skill of a literary artist. We discover him next 
in the provinces concerting with producers and actors practical 
means for getting plays over to popular audiences. We shift the scene 
again and observe him as Chairman of the League of Nations Union ; 
and yet again, and he is an exemplary party politician. One may well 
ask, where is this to stop ? Is it a true rumour that he is joining the 
leaders of the new Mount Everest Expedition, or that he is to mediate 
between Manchukuo and Mongolia ? 
tor tor an 
A? last, perhaps, one does meet some breath of bracing hostile 
criticism. I have heard it suggested that it is a pity Professor Murray 
should divert his energies from the proper sphere of his unique talent, 
which lies in classical and literary studies. On the other hand, sucha 
one as Mr. H. W. Nevinson has said (in this journal) that the diversion 
of his genius ‘‘ from libraries and interpretations to staunching the 
blood of actual wars” was the most admirable and enviable of his 
achievements. The fact surely is that the uniqueness of his talent 
lies in this many-sidedness. He could not have interpreted the 
ancient world to the new if he had not been soaked in the classics ; 
and he could not have done so but for his practical, non-academic 
contacts with modern life. The man of learning may be a useful 
person if he is a “‘ mere scholar” ; but he only becomes a force when 
he is able to sacrifice something of the narrower activities of scholar- 
ship to the broader activities of common life. 
cor ‘nr mn 
Ar is it not peculiarly desirable to-day that a few men deeply 
versed in Greek literature should go out into public life ? 
To me the most admirable of the essays in this admirable collection 
is that by Professor Toynbee, who urges that the spiritual value 
of the classics has never been so great for us as to-day, when we are 
vaingloriously turning our back on our own heritage and deliberately 
“contracting our own horizon.” There is an illuminating passage 
in which he shows the light we might have gained from the rich 
experience of Thucydides if we had studied it and taken warning 
from it before 1914. And another not less ominous lesson of Greek 
history shows how a whole civilization was destroyed through the 
spiritual disease”? of State-worship—or excessive nationalism. 
Professor Toynbee does not dot the i’s. But we see clearly enough that 
it is a perfectly natural thing that a Hellenist and humanist with any 
capacity for influencing public life should turn to Geneva in the 
hope that it may achieve for Europe what Delphi failed to achieve for 


the disunited Greeks. 
R. A. SCOTT-JAMES 
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FOUR POEMS 


By EDWIN MUIR 


I 


HIS conqueror holding me from head to toe, 
This deat usurper I shall never know, 
Who lives in household peace in my unrest, 
And of my troubles weaves his tranquil nest, 
Who never smiles or frowns or bows his head, 
And while I rage is insolent as the dead, 
Composed, indifferent, thankless, faithful, he 
Is my firm ally and sole enemy. 


Come then, take up the cleansing blade once more 
That drives all difference out. The fabled shore 
Sees us again. Now the predestinate fight, 

The ancestral stroke, the opening gate of light: 
Side by side myself by myself slain, 

The wakening stir, the eyes loaded with gain 

Of ocean darkness, the rising hand in hand, 

I with myself at one, the changed land, 

My home, my country! But this precious seal 
Will slowly crumble, the thief Time will steal 
Soft-footed bit by bit this boundless treasure 
Held in four hands. I shall regain my measure, 
My old measure again, shrink to a room, a shelf, 
Where decently I lay away myself, 

Become the anxious warder, groan and fret 

My thankless service to this martinet 

Who sleeps and sleeps and rules. I hold this life 
Only in strife and the aftertaste of strife 

With this dumb champion, this thick-witted king. 
But at one word he’ll jump into the ring. 


II 


O you my Law 
Which I serve not, 
O you my Good 
Which I prize not, 
O you my Truth 
Which I seek not: 
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Where grace is beyond desert 
Thanks must be thanklessness ; 
Where duty is past performance 
Disservice is only service ; 
Where truth is unsearchable 

All seeking is straying. 


If I could know ingratitude’s 
Bounds I should know gratitude ; 
And disservice done 

Should show me the law of service ; 
And the wanderer at last 

Learns his long error. 


If I could hold complete 

The reverse side of the pattern, 

The wrong side of Heaven, 

O then I should know in not knowing 
My truth in my error. 


III 


See, all the silver roads wind in, lead in 

To this still nook like evening. See, they come 
Like travellers bearing gifts to this little house, 

And this great hill worn down to a patient mound, 
And these tall trees whose motionless branches bear 
An #on’s summer foliage, leaves so thick 

They seem to have robbed a world of shade, and kept 
No room for all these birds that line the boughs 
With living treasure, leaf and bird and leaf 

Inwoven in silence. In the doorway stand 

Two figures, Man and Woman, simple and clear 

As a child’s first images. Their manners are 

Such as were known before the earliest fashion 
Taught the Heavens guile. The room inside is like 
A thought that needed thus much space to write on, 
Thus much, no more. Here all’s sufficient. None 
That comes complains, and all the world comes here, 
Comes, and goes out again, and comes again. 

This is the Pattern, these the Prototypes, 

Sufficient, strong and peaceful. All outside 

From end to end of the world is tumult. Yet 

These roads do not turn in here, but writhe on 
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Round the vast earth for ever. If a man 

Should chance to find this place three times in Time 
His eyes are blessed and make a summer silence 
Amid the tumult, seeing the roads wind in 

To their still home, the house and the leaves and birds. 


IV 


No more of this trapped gazing. These sights are not 
For your deciphering. So might Agamemnon 
Have pored upon the Grecian tents one night, 
Had they been Time and Troy Eternity. 
And next day came the battle. 

If a look 
Could change the thing it looked on, this device 
Might serve all purposes. 

Odysseus 
Knew one untroubled hour of musing when 
He sat outside the town beside the well 
While Nausicaa went on into the evening 
To tell of his approach. (But when he rose 
There was no change in the stormy sea behind 
And stormy fate ahead.) 

If you could hold 
Complete in one great glance this reverse pattern 
(That’s all you see) you'd be a god, although 
On the wrong side of Heaven. 

Mad Holderlin 
Praised God and Man, cut off from God and Man 
In a bright twisted world. 

Beethoven lived 
In such a world as your one. 

Cesar died 
On a small hill like any other hill. 


You are immortal and you have been given 
Mortality as well. Hence this possession. 
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By FREDERIC PROKOSCH 


THE RUINS 


OW strange, in sweetness and security, 
He sudden advent of the enemy. Dream 

Your silvery Scottish dawns, chin poised on fingertips, 
Eyes sweeping across the ruins gentle and solitary : 
The tender life of exhaustion: fog has caressed 
The abbey ; violet the osiers and the meditations 
Of men not quite awake. But then, how strange 
The coming of a new and imbecile terror 
Unreckoned even in our most romantic visions, 
Bursting the secret dungeons of our history 
Guarded through seasons of prayer and quietude. 


Gaze down toward Italy : but remember the English 
Deep in their moist nocturnal island, yielding 

Strange forms of longing and fear, in pastoral shadow 
Loving their comrades’ limbs and blossoming hair. 
They too will suffer. Even those delicate landscapes 
Will witness a new abrupt hysteria ; war 

Red on the fields, the moors, the muttering woodlands. 


Still by the Ionian columns, deep in ivy 

The studious heart : still the quick-pivoting ankles 
And calm the eyes, transfixed by yew ; 

Dark the submerging eddies, and the unuttered 
Longing of our mother sea. 


EMPTY PROVINCES 


E scaled the sacred hills in seventy days, 
; X | Carried the wounded with us and at last 
Reached the dark land, the province of the lost, 
Demanded shelter but their eastern eyes 
Stared gently past us and their hands were silent : 
One rose from slumber, turned his desolate head 
And spoke, choosing his words with wonderful sadness 
But what he said was hard to comprehend, 
His lips were cracked with suffering ; one approached us 
Strong-limbed and graceful but he could not speak, 
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One held a shawl, one sang, one led his horses 

Over the difficult earth with loving eyes 

And one cried out in terrible tones how this 

The Age of Passion now had killed the spirit, 

One crossed a bridge and did a secret sign, 

Grew suddenly calm, one crouched beside a fire 
And wept with joy at memories of his children, 

One smiled to see the beauty of a landscape, 

One loved the birds and wished to be alone, 

One scaled his yellow fishes and grew happy, 

One told long tales of disenchanted cities, 

And there were some who wept at how the nations 
Had fallen like whores and spread their false allures 
In hideous postures, one cried out at twilight 

How dark as iron in our age comes love 

And none are safe ; how cloaked in dreams comes love. 
Sighs through the coiling leaves and glides destroying 
Through rumoured houses, intricate pavilions, 

And as we travelled, leaving the stone terraces, 

North to the wood, a land of wolves and otters, 

None met us but their words remained for hours, 

* Love’s the great man, his brow is like the sea, 
Only the fortunate know his constant anger.” 


PASTORAL 


By LILIAN BOWES LYON 


HIS field has buried men ; is browed 
With easy gold ; day’s Midas touch 
Turns all to richness, only these were ploughed 
By poverty under, pave a roofless church, 
Kindle no saffron cloud. 


These nothing want, are nameless loam. 

But hungrier bones we knew as boys 

Stand gauntly erect, or ground to brittle scum 

Are grit in the machine that still destroys ; 
And wolves sing Harvest Home. 


On evening lea unearth long sighs, 

The lingering testament of their pain ; 

Tear open this sepulchred acre until they rise 

And call Peace hypocrite, who dumbly stain 
With blood her pastoral skies. 
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THE ACTOR AND THE CINEMA 


By St. JOHN ERVINE 
I 


HE development of mechanized entertainment was at first 

disastrous, and seemed likely to become fatal, in its effect on 

the concert hall, the opera house and the theatre. Musicians, 

more than actors, suffered severely from broadcasting and 
the super heterodyne automatic radio gramophone, which reduced 
audiences for concerts and almost abolished orchestras from theatres. 
Attendances at musical entertainments in cities as large as Cardiff 
dwindled to bare and unprofitable proportions ; the sale of sheet 
music was seriously affected ; and the livelihood of multitudes of 
musicians, from artists to teachers, was imperilled. ‘The private 
performance of music is still infrequent, and pianos, which once were 
commonly seen in drawing-rooms, are now rare sights in such places. 
The mass of people prefer to listen to music being broadcast or 
played by gramophone rather than to make their own music. Cynics 
may profess pleasure at this fact, but musicians cannot conceal their 
anxiety lest love of music should be lost ; for how can the appreciation 
of music increase or be maintained when its practice is steadily ceasing? 
A small group of vocal and instrumental musicians in Portland Place 
provides the pleasure which was formerly given by a large number of 
musicians throughout the country. 

Nor can it be said that the musicians who are employed in Broad- 
casting House are at least earning a livelihood. ‘“ ‘There is no real 
living,” said Mr. Eric Maschwitz, a member of the executive staff of 
the B.B.C., in a public speech. “‘ We can offer no good contracts or 
big money. I doubt if there is anyone making {600 a year from 
broadcasting.” We may surmise that the overwhelming majority of 
broadcasters do not make a tenth of that sum, since the number of 
occasions in a year on which any of them are allowed to broadcast must 
be few. A vocalist or instrumental musician or a variety artist performs 
once or twice or, perhaps, a dozen times a year to enormous numbers of 
listeners, and receives in return for his entertainment of this vast 
crowd a payment which, if it were offered to him by the manager of a 
concert hall or variety theatre for the entertainment of a thousand 
people for a single night, would be contemptuously declined. 

The effect of broadcasting on the theatre, as distinct from the 
concert-room and the music-hall, has not been serious, although 
some men of the theatre are perturbed by the prospect of television. 
Their alarm, however, is excessive for reasons which I shall adduce 
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later in this article. The cinema has had a graver effect on the theatre 
than broadcasting, to the extent, in many places, of causing it to close 
or be transformed into a picture-house. The plight of the playhouses 
in the provinces is not yet adequately realized. It would be an exag- 
geration to say that the touring system no longer exists or that it has 
been ruined, but it would not be an absurd exaggeration. Cities such 
as Aberdeen, Cardiff and Dundee either have no theatres or are only 
intermittently visited by touring companies which are housed in what 
once were theatres, but are now cinemas. Smaller towns never see 
professional performances of plays, and it is notorious that the 
touring system in the United States has ceased to operate. The number 
of theatres in Canada is negligible. In Vancouver, a city with 300,000 
inhabitants, there is only one theatre, a left-over, in an unfashionable 
area, from other days. Sydney, I was lately told by an Australian 
correspondent, has not a single theatre. There is now no theatre in 
New Zealand. In suburban London, where formerly there was a 
score of theatres, offering the actor an adequate tour in themselves, 
there are now half-a-dozen. How many theatres there are in Great 
Britain, I do not know, but Mr. Simon Rowson, in an address, entitled 
** A Statistical Survey of the Cinema Industry in Great Britain in 1934,” 
which he delivered to the Royal Statistical Society in December 
last, stated that there were 4,305 regular cinemas open not less than 
six days a week in Great Britain. 

These facts indicate a profound change in the nature of public 
entertainment, and not, one may suppose, a change entirely for the 
better. It is undeniable, for instance, that the mechanization of enter- 
tainment has greatly reduced opportunities of employment. Stars are 
well rewarded, whether they appear on the stage or on the screen, but 
the generality of actors and actresses, even if they find a fair amount of 
employment in film studios, are less well rewarded than they were in 
the days when tours were frequent and long. A picture takes from 
three to eight weeks to make. When it is made, the players’ employ- 
ment, so far as it is concerned, comes to an end. They may 
be successful in obtaining other engagements, but the chances of 
fresh work in studios are as incalculable as they are elsewhere, more 
so, perhaps, because of the competition, not only of professional but 
of pocket-money, players. The production of a play takes about three 
to six weeks to make, and during this period actors and actresses whose 
salaries are below a certain sum, receive payment for rehearsals. 
When the production is made, the company’s proper employment 
begins, and a successful piece will assure its members of work for any 
period from six months to one, two or even more years. A tour of a 
successful play provides employment for the company for three, four, 
even six continuous months, and may result in a further spell of work 


for a second tour. 3 cae 
In Who’s Whoin the Theatre (seventh edition) there is a list of almost 
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a hundred plays which have employed casts ranging from eight persons 
to a hundred and more for periods extending from 500 performances, 
in the case of ‘“‘ The Chocolate Soldier,” to 2,238 performances, in the 
case of ‘Chu Chin Chow.” Nine of the plays in this list ran for more than 
1,000 performances : that is to say, they gave employment for periods 
of not less than 24 years each, and in the majority of cases for a much 
longer period. “Chu Chin Chow” gave work in London alone to 
several hundred persons for over five years. My own comedy, ‘‘ The 
First Mrs. Fraser,”’ was performed at the Haymarket Theatre 632 times, 
that is to say, for eighteen months. Two companies performed it in the 
provinces. It was acted in New York for a year, and elsewhere in the 
United States and Canada for a considerable period. It is still being 
acted in America. Over a hundred performances of it were given in 
Berlin—that is a long run in Germany—and it was performed for 
varying periods in other German cities. It had long runs in Vienna, 
Stockholm, Oslo, Copenhagen and elsewhere, and was performed in 
Australia and South Africa. It is still being performed in Great 
Britain by repertory companies and amateur societies. The result of 
these performances was the employment for periods of three to 
eighteen months of a very large number of actors and actresses, apart 
from a crowd of electricians, stage hands, dressers, musicians, firemen, 
cloakroom attendants, programme girls, bar attendants and managerial 
staff, of whom the general public has little or no knowledge. 

The subsidiary employment caused by stage plays is remarkable. 
I shall leave out of consideration the work provided for printers and 
pressmen, since this work is also provided by moving-pictures, but 
there is a great deal of other employment, such as that caused by the 
transport of players from town to town, and the money spent by the 
players on their board and lodging, as well as the incidental expen- 
diture they may make, in each place they visit ; and there is, of course, 
a larger number of persons employed in a theatre than in a cinema. 
Some of this employment is not provided at all by the cinema ; some 
of it is employed only on a much smaller scale. A film can be put into 
a canister and transported from town to town for less money than 
actors and actresses spend on tips to porters. The same picture can 
be shown all over the world with less expenditure on labour than 
was incurred by the shortest tour of ‘‘ The First Mrs. Fraser.” 


jit 


Those are the salient facts in connection with the mechanization 
of amusement. They seem black enough, and may become blacker. 
Television may make disaster complete, involving the cinema as well 
as the theatre and the opera in the ruin: a fate which seems to be 
feared by the manufacturers of films, if the rumour that they spend 
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large sums in buying up and suppressing television patents is true. 
Some force is operating against the immediate establishment of 
television which was authoritatively expected to be well beyond the 
experimental stage by this time. This method of entertainment will 
obviously have a terrific effect on other methods, and will certainly 
reduce attendance, not only at theatres, but at cinemas; but the 
effect will be considerably less than is at present anticipated, unless 
the B.B.C., or whatever body is responsible for its control, increases 
its rewards. The broadcasting of plays, which is not good or, broadly 
speaking, popular at present, will be entirely changed by television. 
Rehearsals for the broadcast play to-day are few. The players do not 
memorize their parts: they read them from scripts. There are no 
costumes, nor are there any “‘ sets.”” The players do not perform the 
play as they would on the stage. But if television comes, players will 
have to memorize their words, as they do in regular stage production, 
and they must be rehearsed just as carefully and for as long a 
period as they are rehearsed for a production at Drury Lane or His 
Majesty’s. They will have to use make-up and clothes suitable for 
the parts they are interpreting. Scenery will have to be painted and 
set, and electricians employed. The production of plays to be broad- 
cast will, with television, become much more elaborate and expensive, 
much closer to regular stage productions, than it now is. 
The B.B.C. may try to co-operate with theatre managers, but I 
reatly doubt if theatre managers will consent to co-operate with the 
BBC. Why should they let their productions be broadcast to several 
million persons in a single night, and thus prevent the possibility of 
long runs for them, when there is no likelihood of the B.B.C. con- 
senting to pay a sum sufficient to compensate them for their loss ? 
The run of any broadcast play is usually two nights. This run is not 
likely to be lengthened under television : it may be shortened; yet 
an immense multitude of people will have seen the play. How are the 
manager, the producer, the author, the actors and actresses to be 
paid by the B.B.C. so that they will consent to forgo the gains of 
ordinary stage production for those of broadcasting ? The author of a 
highly successful play may make any sum from £30,000 to £100,000 
out of all his rights, but the B.B.C. considers it is treating an author 
handsomely if it pays him £50 to £100 for a play that has taken as 
much time and trouble to write as any that appears on the stage ! 
This fact of finance will not only prevent the B.B.C. from establish- 
ing an arrangement with West End managers, but will also operate 
against it if it attempts to create a theatre of its own. Authors of 
quality will not write plays for the remuneration it is likely to pay 
them, and it will have to fall back, as it now does, on authors of small 
repute or content itself with reviving plays that have ceased to live 


on the stage. 
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We may, therefore, continue this discussion without serious 
reference to television. The theatre is already suffering from broad- 
casting all that it is likely to suffer from television. I doubt if attendance 
at the theatre has been affected to any but a negligible extent by 
broadcasting. There are rather more theatres in the West End than 
there were before broadcasting began, and no one suggests that the 
reduction of the theatres in the provinces is due to Sir John Reith. — 
It is the cinema which offers the gravest rivalry to the theatre, in 
spite of the fact that those who patronize both forms of entertainment 
infinitely prefer the play to the picture. I have yet to meet the actor 
who would not rather act on the stage than act on the screen. 
My correspondence proves to me beyond all doubt that people 
will gladly endure discomfort to see plays which they would 
not endure for a second to see pictures. 

This love of the theatre is so great that people in the provinces are 
now producing plays themselves because managers will no longer 
produce plays for them. The growth of the amateur dramatic societies 
in Great Britain since the end of the War has been astounding, and 
many dramatists, who now earn very little in the West End theatres, 
are earning handsome incomes from amateur performances of their 
works : sums in excess of the utmost amount that Mr. Maschwitz 
allows to the most popular broadcaster. A well-known author once 
informed me that his earnings from amateur production of his plays 
had been £3,500 in the previous year. Another author draws a steady 
income of about £1,500 from her amateur rights. I was told by a 
dramatist that a single one-act play had earned {£300 a year for him 
for several years. A vast number of short plays are now published 
in Great Britain, although there have not been half-a-dozen one-act 
pieces performed in the West End since 1914; and the authors of 
some of these plays, men and women whose names are unknown in the 
West End theatre, are making excellent incomes from them. 

The growth of the amateur dramatic societies militates to some 
extent against the revival of the touring system, since people prefer, 
if bad performances must be given, to give them themselves or to see 
their friends giving them rather than to pay to see them given by 
total strangers. Attempts to establish repertory theatres have not, on 
the whole, been successful for a variety of reasons which I shall not’ 
enumerate now. I have long advocated chains of repertory or ‘‘ short- 
circuit ” theatres, whereby a number of theatres in a given area can 
pool their resources. The chief obstacle in the way of establishing 
these “ short-circuit ” theatres is the variation in size of the existing 
repertory theatres. Birmingham Repertory Theatre seats about half 
the number that can be seated in the Playhouse at Liverpool. This 
variation is sufficient, in itself, to make any attempt to create a chain 
of repertory theatres abortive. 
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The cinema, because it is usually a modern building, erected since 
1918, offers the entertainment-seeker a more comfortable seat for a 
small sum than he can obtain for a larger sum in the vast majority of 
theatres in London or in the provinces. Mr. Simon Rowson informed 
the Royal Statistical Society that the average price paid for seats in 
cinemas during 1934 was tenpence. The dearest seat in the cinema in 
the small town in which I live is two shillings, inclusive of Entertain- 
ment Tax and parking fee for motor-cars. In this cinema, within a 
reasonable period of first showing in London, I see the best films that 
are exhibited. The nearest theatre is about twenty-five miles from 
my home. In it, I can see only No. 2 companies in oldish plays. 
In our cinema, we can see Mr. Arliss or Miss Garbo, but in our 
nearest theatre we have no hope of seeing Sir Cedric Hardwicke or 
Miss Tempest. Against the competition of the cinema, the theatre, 
in a town such as this, cannot prevail, and it has to be confessed with 
alarm that a large population is growing up which is habituated to the 
moving-picture, but is not habituated to the play. The working-class 
is steadily becoming unaware of the theatre as a means of entertain- 
ment, and the younger members of the middle-class, unable to pay 
for reserved seats and unwilling to suffer the discomfort of the 
unreserved seats in the theatre, are becoming cinema-minded. 

It does not require much imagination to foresee a great shrinkage 
in the playgoing public twenty years hence when we remember that 
a very high percentage of the children of this island go to the cinema 
at least once a week. ‘They are likely to continue in the habit when they 
become adult. Yet even cinema-bred children prefer living actors to 
photographs of actors. The headmaster of a school in Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne lately informed me that an inquiry made by him among his 
pupils showed that the ‘‘ overwhelming majority of the brightest boys 
and girls’ preferred ‘‘ even radio drama to the cinema,” but that 
“an equally overwhelming majority of duller boys and girls” 
preferred “the cinema and especially the more foolish pictures to 
drama of any sort.”’ Some actors and actresses, Sir Cedric Hardwicke 
and Miss Marie Tempest, for example, comfort themselves with the 
thought that the theatre will become the pleasure of a small body of 
intelligent people, while the cinema will become the pleasure of the 
great crowd of people whose intelligence is problematical. I cannot 
contemplate the withdrawal of the theatre from the majority of the 
people with any ease of mind or pleasure. Its death will be imminent 
when it is turned into the toy of a clique. If it does not draw its life 
from the whole population, it will fall into a decline and die of 
pernicious anemia. 

Can it be saved ? Is the theatre an out-moded method of enter- 
tainment ? Must it be replaced by the cinema ? I think it can be saved. 
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I do not believe that it will ever be out-moded or that the cinema will 
ever be a satisfactory substitute for it. My faith is founded on the fact 
that the cinema lives on the theatre, but that the theatre draws no 
sustenance from the cinema. It is indisputable that the overwhelming 
majority of film-stars either are or have been actors or actresses. The 
number of great film stars who owe nothing to the stage is negligible. 
Miss Garbo’s name is the only one that occurs to me. The greatest 
comic genius of the moving-pictures, Mr. Chaplin, learnt his job in 
English music-halls. Even a careless survey of the list of film stars 
shows an immense preponderance of actors and actresses recruited 
from the stage. There has not, so far as I can recollect, been a single 
instance of a “ pure” film-actor or actress, that is to say, a player 
whose career has been spent entirely on the screen, obtaining any 
renown on the stage. In my time, I have seen several famous film- 
stars attempt the stage: their failure was ignominious and 
dire. , 
If actors and actresses from the stage were to strike against film- 
making, it is conceivable that the industry would either collapse or be 
gravely injured. And here I feel entitled to ask in a more public fashion 
a question which I recently put to Sir Cedric Hardwicke when he and 
I debated on the subject in aid of the Red Cross Library Fund. Why 
do actors and actresses engage in film-work when the most elementary 
thought should be sufficient to prove to them that they are indis- 
pensable to a form of entertainment which is seriously injuring, and 
may destroy, the craft they love ? Film manufacturers are themselves 
aware of their dependence on the stage for competent actors, and many 
of them are investing heavily in theatres so that they may maintain 
the flow of players from the stage to the studio. This fact, in itself, is 
a danger to the theatre’s integrity since it means that plays and players 
will be encouraged only in so far as they can serve the screen. 
Many players admit that the cinema has almost killed the provincial 
theatre, but they acknowledge the fact with equanimity, though they 
can scarcely be indifferent to the unemployment which has ensued to 
its death. The legend that the touring companies were all irredeem- 
ably bad is nonsense. To begin with, it was customary for actors, 
such as Irving. Tree, Wyndham and Alexander to tour at regular 
intervals. I first saw Bernhardt and Réjane in a provincial theatre. 
The Benson Company and the Compton Comedy Company paid 
annual visits to my native city, bringing with them a repertoire of 
Shakespearian plays and old English comedies. Will anyone say that 
Benson’s company did not include among its members many brilliant 
players ? There were “‘ provincial ” actors and actresses, exceedingly 
poptlat in the provinces, though unknown in London, who were 
ighly accomplished in their craft. Even in these days of a wrecked 
touring system, eminent actors, such as Sir John Martin-Harvey and 
Mr. Matheson Lang, regularly visit provincial cities; and Mr. 
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Noel Coward and Miss Gertrude Lawrence and Miss Tempest 
lately toured in plays before presenting them in the West End. 

It seems certain that the players have brought about the decline of 
the theatre by lending their indispensable aid to the cinema, and the 
deplorable fact about this appalling situation is that they have lent their 
aid to the cinema for the worst possible reason : in return for heavy 
bribes" from film-manufacturers. Actors and actresses, with the 
exception of Mr. John Gielgud, dislike and despise the cinema. They 
confess without shame that they perform before the camera merely 
for the money their performances bring them, and they boast that 
they would rather act for nothing on the stage than not act at all. 
Yet they constantly and increasingly sell their indispensable services 
to the cinema which is vitally injuring ,their profession ! 


V 


Nor is that the only disservice they are doing themselves. If actors 
and actresses increase the amount of work they do in film-studios they 
must injure the theatre in two other ways: first by giving fatigued 
performances on the stage and secondly by ruining their own 
technique. It is a common complaint among producers of stage plays 
that it is difficult to obtain good casts, and even more difficult to 
obtain regular, uninterrupted rehearsals when good casts can be 
assembled, because so many players have film-contracts which either 
prevent them from acting on the stage or compel their periodical 
abstention from rehearsals so that they may journey to Shepherd’s 
Bush or Elstree to be photographed. The result of this service to two 
masters is expensive prolongation of rehearsals of plays or botched 
performances. An incidental result of it is that expensive players can 
more easily obtain stage-work than inexpensive players, because the 
former, by reason of their high salaries, are not paid for rehearsals. 

The effect of double employment, in the studio and on the stage, 
is that the player, who rises early in the morning and spends the best 
part of the day performing in a film, takes the fag end of his energies 
to the theatre at night. He gives a poor performance in the play because 
he has expended his strength on the film. One famous actress is paid 
a substantial annual salary by the film-company which employs her. 
It is greatly in excess of any year’s income she is likely to receive on 
the stage, owing to the gaps in her employment. Her employers allow 
her to take stage engagements on condition that she pays them out of 
her stage earnings the amount of the salary they give her during the 
time of her stage performances. In addition to this repayment, she 
has to give them half the sum in excess of that salary during the run 
of the play. She consents to the arrangement because it pays her 


handsomely. But the result of arrangements of this sort, which are 
2K 
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likely to become commoner, is that the theatre has, so to speak, to 
take the cinema’s leavings. 

The second injury inflicted on the stage by the screen is the graver 
of the two. The film actor never comes into contact with his audience. 
The single contact he makes is with the electricians, camera-men, 
scene-shifters and his director : he is, so to speak, giving as a finished 
performance what is, in effect, a rehearsal. The actor on the stage is 
stimulated by the flow of feeling which passes from him to his audience 
and from his audience to him. 

Performances notoriously vary with the size of the audience. One 
given to an empty or ill-filled house is entirely different from one 
given to a crowded house. The actor learns his craft by measuring his 
audiences. He discovers that an audience in London is different from 
an audience in Liverpool, and that what stirs playgoers in Brighton 
will fail to stir playgoers in Blackpool. He becomes sensitive to the 
mood of an audience, learning when to quicken, when to retard, his 
pace, and to time his utterance according to the nature of the people 
before whom he is acting. He learns, in brief, to play upon his audience 
in the way in which Hamlet said that Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
could not play upon him. ‘“ You would play upon me; you would 
seem to know my stops ; you would pluck out the heart of my mystery ; 
you would sound me from my lowest note to the top of my compass.” 
This, indeed, is what the player does with himself and his audience. 
He sounds them from their lowest note to the top of their compass. 
The film-actor cannot do this, for he never encounters his audience, 
except as a member of it when the picture in which he performs is 
exhibited. An actor who habituates himself to the studio must soon 
lose the edge of his acting unless he frequently returns to the stage 
to have it sharpened. If he loses his sense of audience, which is an 
essential part of his ability to act, he ceases to be an actor and becomes 
merely a photographer’s model, and, unless, like Miss Garbo, he is a 
genius, he will become useless even as a film-actor, because he will 
have lost the stage talent which makes him valuable to the film- 
manufacturer. 

The film-actor cannot create a part: he can only be photographed 
in one. Even a genius such as Miss Garbo does not create a part: she 
is exploited by a director. Ellen Terry, after she had listened with the 
patience of genius to a tyro, said to the young producer of plays who 
was telling her exactly what to do on the stage, “‘ Yes, I’ll do that, and 
then I'll add the little extra bit that earns my salary!’ But the film- 
actor cannot add the little extra bits. He is pushed about by one 
gentleman, called a director, and pushed about by another gentleman 
called a photographer, and, after these two have done their worst to 
him, the picture he has made is hacked about and re-arranged by the 
person who is said to be the real genius of the studio: a ‘‘ montage ” 
merchant whose job it is to cut the strips of celluloid into the film that 
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is exhibited on the screen. It is this absence of contact with an audience, 
this submission to the arbitrary dictation of a committee of arrogant 
gentlemen in floppy flannel trousers and dirty jumpers, which prevents 
the “ pure ”’ film actor or actress from becoming a real actor or actress, 
and results in a lamentable exhibition when, in a mood of mingled 
ambition and unpardonable vanity, a “‘ pure” film star attempts to 
perform on the stage. He seems always to be waiting for the gentleman 
with the scissors to come and snip a bit out of him. 


VI 


The players, in their own interests as well as in those of the theatre 
they love, must instantly combine to protect the stage from the 
assaults of the screen. It is, perhaps, useless to expect them to refrain 
from film-acting altogether, although that is what they should do; 
but it is not too much to ask them to make the film-manufacturers 
contribute substantial sums of money to a fund for the revival of the 
provincial theatre ; for it is in these theatres that the apprentice actor 
learns his craft. Why should not the film manufacturers establish the 
chain of “ short-circuit ” theatres for which I have hitherto pleaded 
in vain? The money they waste on one ignominious picture would 
almost provide us with a National Theatre. Any man of the theatre 
will undertake to produce a dozen plays in the finest fashion for the 
cost of a single moving-picture. A tenth of the money that is exported 
annually to New York and Hollywood in payment of pictures that 
would be dear if they were exhibited free of charge, would suffice to 
create several chains of “short-circuit” theatres, staffed with 
accomplished players, throughout this island. The benefit to the 
theatre would be substantial, and the benefit to the film incalculable ; 
for the film-manufacturer would then have a large body of accom- 
plished players on whom to draw for his pictures without inflicting 
injury on the players themselves. They need never be withdrawn from 
the stage for more than one or two pictures a year, and could be kept 
in almost continuous contact with the public by their regular return 
to the theatre. 

But the heroic way of solving the problem, namely, of complete 
withdrawal of all actors and actresses from the studios, would be the 
most satisfactory method. The screen could then take the place to 
which it is entitled : that of an entertainment for unexacting and not 


very intelligent people. 
VII 


The actors are in a strong position. The film-manufacturers 
cannot do without them, but they can, in the last resort, do without 
the film-manufacturers. What is unreasonable for the actors to expect 
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is that the theatre managers shall incur the cost of teaching them their 
business only to see them run off to the studios and engage in work 
which is steadily ruining the theatre managers. The theatre manager 
himself is not innocent of folly in this matter; for, seeing himself 
threatened with ruin, he seeks to reimburse himself for the losses he 
has sustained by trying to live on the theatre’s by-products, and by 
filching sums of money from authors. He demands a large share of the 
sums paid to dramatists for their film rights, although he does not 
demand a farthing from the actors whose employment by him has 
led to their employment by film-manufacturers. If he has a moral 
right to a share in the author’s film rights, he has a moral right to a 
share of the actor’s film earnings. Many managers, especially of music- 
halls, have successfully forbidden actors and actresses to perform 
before the microphone ; but that success was due to the facts, first, 
that the payments made by the B.B.C. were inadequate, and, second, 
that the publicity the players received from broadcasting was much 
less valuable than the B.B.C. likes its entertainers to suppose it is. 
If the theatre is to be saved for the community, and is not to suffer a 
living death as the theatre of a clique, the actors must save it ; for they 
more than authors or managers can put a stranglehold on the manu- 
facturers of films. 
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THE THREE PRIESTS 


By T. O. BEACHCROFT 


NCE inside the church, the breath of decay was pungent. 
It ae dark and silent, the air undisturbed throughout the 
week. 

Across the door hung a red and black baize curtain. It 
smelt damp and rotten against the face. The iron railing on which it 
hung was scaling away in brown rust flakes. A heavy fustiness came 
from the stack of old hymnals ; their black cloth covers were falling 
away with age and mould, their printed leaves breathing out a rotten 
dampness. In the gloom small spots of mildew shone green and 
phosphorescent on the straw-stuffed cushions of the pews. The 
smell of ancient woodwork, damp rot, dry rot, mingled everywhere. 
The crumbling mortar of the walls, the grey stone flags under which 
men were buried, gave out their own breaths. A dozen stale and 
heavy odours were brewed together undisturbed, unchanged, 
unfreshened from one week’s end to another. 

In the dusk of the autumn evening one uncertain oil lamp hung 
and swung on a chain above the choir. Alone in the church of Clere 
Crucis, standing under the swinging lamp in the half-gloom and 
changing light, an old man conducted the service of evensong. Alone 
and unanswered he read the canticles and psalms; crossed to the 
lectern ; gave out the lessons to the empty church: read the priest’s 
part of the responses. He gave pauses as he read, for the congrega- 
tion to follow him. 

Arthur Underwood was seventy-five. His voice shook, and was 
taken up with faint echoes in the silence. His hands quavered at the 
lectern. His dim eyes and failing memory mistook the pages, gave 
out the wrong lesson, made foolish mistakes in the familiar office. 
He paused and felt ashamed, and corrected his mistakes. But there 
was not a soul to see or to criticize or to wonder at his mumbling: no 
one to reproach him but himself. 

He found himself in the pulpit. What was he thinking of ? How 
could he preach to an empty church ? If only there had been a handful 
of people : if only there had been one person, one child, to whom he 
could have said good-bye. Or if only he could have had a word with 
Allistair, his neighbour in the next parish: but Allistair was too far 
above him; a recluse, an ascetic ; a saint for all he knew. 

This was Underwood’s last service. He stood in the pulpit and 
passed a trembling hand across his face. Forty years. But where were 
the last ten ? Dark bat-winged dreams at the nightmare hour. 

Past them he saw his life clearly as it had been thirty years ago : 
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before the War. Then he had worked in the July sun with the men : 
drunk beer with them, crouching in the blue-black shadows of noon. 
The village had been full of good men then, and his church populous 
with the men and their families. 

He looked round at the empty church and the bright vision dis- 
appeared. The good men were all gone. They had left him alone. 
Now old age and rheumatism shut him in, locking his chin upon his 
breast, twisting his hands into trembling, contorted shapes. He stood 
in the pulpit, and the years sank down on him like shapes in a dark 
and terrifying dream. He clasped his hands before his face and sank 
on to the stone floor of the pulpit in an agony of weeping. He flung 
his arms across the reading desk of the pulpit and prayed. 

Above him the lamp turned with circles of sad light. The dark 
shadows wheeling and weaving, the fluttering light choked by the 
shadows. With it a hundred vague shapes of failure and despair 
turned round him. Could these pictures be real ? The empty, desolate 
church, the acrid smell of decay in his nostrils, the utter loneliness, 
the taste of his own salt tears upon his mouth—could he really be 
that young Arthur of forty and fifty years ago ? Through the old 
memories darkened and confused by drink, the dim flame of his mind 
still upward flickering, prayed for consolation and forgiveness, for 
strength to meet the last few years. 

When he was calm, he left the pulpit, read out the last hymn, and 
gave the blessing. He hung up his surplice in the vestry and put on 
his coat. He lowered the oil lamp on its cord and blew it out. A 
moment later he was feeling in the darkness for the door handle with 
the musty curtain in his face. A cold night wind blew into the church. 
For a few minutes he stood with his hand on the door, gazing back 
into the darkness behind him. , 


The vicarage of Clere Crucis was surrounded by elm trees which 
dwarfed and darkened it. They were black and motionless in the 
gathering gloom of the evening. The church was behind the vicarage. 
The village itself lay farther down the road at a little distance. Beyond 
it the road climbed out on to the windy high ground leading to the 
hamlet of Upper Crucis on the moors. 

Hugh Beresford stood at the wooden gate of the drive of Clere 
Crucis vicarage. He was a middle-aged man with closely-cut grey 
hair. His figure was slightly stooping and thin, his clothes worn. His 
face was lined and stamped with care from many years of curacies in 
large towns, with a family dependent upon him. He placed his hand 
on the gate and saw that the hinges were falling away from the rotten 
woodwork. Inside the gravel drive was weed-grown : the grass banks 
and lawns wild and unkempt with fern fronds knee and waist high. It 
seemed incredible that Arthur Underwood had been living week by 
week in this tangle of decay. 
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The house stood with empty windows inky black in the dusk. 
Hugh remembered the garden twenty years ago on summer after- 
noons, when tea was brought out on a silver tray and there was the 
sound of the mower and a piano in the distance playing a Chopin 
polonaise that came and went in dreamy snatches on the summer 
air. 

As the ghost-like sound haunted him, old memories and longing 
for lost years and for his boyhood were overwhelming. A Chopin 
polonaise half-heard across lawns and clipped hedges. . . . 

Hugh strolled to the stable-yard at the back of the house, which he 
remembered alive with sunlight and with the clatter of horses. Now 
his foot slipped on cobbles moist and green with moss. One coach- 
house door swung loose and unlatched. The outhouses round the 
yard were unpainted and rotten with their roofs sagging and many 
fallen tiles : in one shed he found a heap of empty whisky bottles ; 
in another broken gardening tools. 

He came again to the front of the house and hesitated before the 
front door. Presently he heard footsteps inside, and felt his heart 
suddenly beating at the thought of entering his new home. 

A man opened the door : Underwood’s one old servant. He must 
have been sixty-five or seventy, but his body was still straight and 
massive, and his shoulders square. He was dressed in a sailor’s blue 
jersey over tweed trousers, and wore a tweed cloth cap on his head. 
His face was rugged and unyielding, and lined as if it had been rough- 
hewn from granite. 

“‘ How do you do, Collyer,” said Hugh. “‘ You got my letter?” 

Collyer looked at him with a surly expression, but made no answer. 

‘“‘ Tl come in,” said Hugh. He had to push past the man into the 
bare-boarded hall. There was an intense silence in the house, and a 
fustiness of old boards. He opened doors and looked at the tall empty 
rooms. This used to be the drawing-room, this the dining-room, this 
overshadowed room a study. Against the study windows rustled the 
leaves of the overgrown laurels, pressing like curious hands. 

‘J put the bed in here,”’ said Collyer. 

‘“* Couldn’t you have got me up a table and chair or rug for a few 
days ?”’ said Hugh. 

‘You only asked for a bed,”’ said Collyer. 

“Ts all Mr. Underwood’s furniture moved out ?” 

‘“‘ He didn’t have much left these last few years. He sold it piece by 
piece to pay for bare board and lodging. That’s the way your church 
treats its faithful old servants nowadays. I wonder you couldn’t wait, 
rather than rush in before the print of his old feet was cold on these 
floors.” 

This was said with such quiet steady anger that Hugh was startled. 
He looked at Collyer earnestly. Collyer shifted his gaze and gave no 
response. He reeked of whisky. 
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“It’s no doing of mine,” he said. “‘ We can’t argue about it. I’m 
sorry if Mr. Underwood was put to any difficulty.” 

Collyer looked at him scornfully and folded his arms. 

“ Difficulty,” he said. ‘‘ He’d plenty of that: left in his old age 
by the Church he served all his days. I’m only a simple bloody sailor, 
but my service looks after its men, and my pension comes in every 
month. B’ Chris’,”’ he said, ‘‘ we don’t turn a man off when he’s old 
and ill and his bones rotten with disease.”’ 

They stared at each other. Collyer’s anger burnt like a clear flame 
in the deathly silent house, with its smell of decay. 

“You do the Church a wrong to talk like that,” said Hugh. “ It is 
in every respect a finer service than the navy. As you are a friend 
of Mr. Underwood’s, you ought to know that his pension is going to 
be a charge of two pounds a week on this living: that is, on my 
income.” 

Collyer said nothing: but Hugh saw that his simple directness 
had made an impression. 

Hugh left the house and crossed the tangled front garden. With 
senses slightly heightened he looked towards the church—a dark 
outline in the gloom with groups of elms surrounding it. It was now 
the very hour of dusk when the grass turns grey, the hedgerows black, 
and the distant barks of dogs ring on the air. In the churchyard a 
tense silence had fallen. 

As he approached he felt the church was sinking in a rising tide of 
decay. On the north side two fissures in the wall were caused by a 
subsidence. Above the fissures the roof was strained and sinking, and 
slates had already fallen. Hugh walked silently round the church, noting 
the damage. Already he was beginning to see it in his mind in terms 
of builders’ estimates ; of mortgages; of money to be raised; of 
weeks of argument, pleading for funds, obstruction from every side : 
his will and strength against the forces of decay ; his spirit against the 
deadly inertia of matter, against the endless, mindless attack of decay 
and retrogression, that dragged buildings down in a wilderness of roots 
and creepers, turning form and order back into chaos and darkness, 
crumbling the Christian churches in every country week by week, 
thought by thought, stone by stone. .. . 

He turned in the leaden dusk to the church door and opened it. 
At once the rotting door curtain blew in his face, the door slammed 
behind him with a crash, and he stood in the darkness, breathing the 
very morphew of decay. 

In the vestry he lit the lamp and found an empty pipe lying on the 
table ; it was very old, almost filled with a black carbon crust, with 
one side broken away: the mouthpiece was discoloured, jagged, 
bitten. At once he began to feel Arthur himself was there. In the 
empty cupboards where his vestments had hung were Arthur’s 
thoughts and feelings : in the chests, Arthur’s prayers : and Arthur’s 
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slow despair and yielding. Phrases began to run in Hugh’s head, 
hurried, anxious phrases ; the words of a letter he would write to the 
bishop saying that the task was beyond him, the parish too far sunk 
in decay, he himself too old and tired for this new endeavour. . . . 


Later that night Hugh made an effort to look through the papers 
he had brought. But all the time the thought of Arthur Underwood 
distracted him and the figure of the old man hovered in the back- 
ground of his thoughts, just beyond the circle of the lamplight. 

Hugh sat on the small camp bed in the corner of an empty room, and 
spread his documents in the glow of the lamp on the bare boarded 
floor. The last surveyor’s certificate, fifteen years out of date : the 
new estimate, including re-drainage and re-roofing—four hundred 
pounds, to make the house merely sanitary and weatherproof: the 
builder’s preliminary report on the church, his own draft of a report 
to the churchwardens ; lists of local names for subscriptions : sugges- 
tions for printers who might supply work free: a letter from the 
diocesan secretary of finance concerning the parish quota. He felt his 
blood and strength ebbing away into an endless effort to create 
money and to conjure up money out of nothing. 

Then there was the bishop’s letter. He looked through the docu- 
ments and spread it out to read again. 

“Your predecessor Underwood was, as you may have heard, far 
advanced in age and in infirmities for which we cannot blame him. 
He had also of late years given way to the most deplorable intemper- 
ance, and in the grip of this failing he allowed the whole state of the 
church in the parish of Clere Crucis to fall into grievous neglect. 

“IT enclose a draft estimate which was recently made for the 
Diocesan Board in connection with the Clere Crucis vicarage and 
grounds, which you had better study in detail. The surveyor’s certi- 
ficate, which should of course be renewed every five years, has been 
allowed to lapse completely. In the absence of any attempt at co- 
operation from Underwood the Dilapidations Board have been 
unable to do anything. 

‘Turning to the parish itself, a fund is urgently needed for church 
repair. One of your first duties will be to inspire a local fund for this 
purpose. 

‘The cause of the Church has also, I am afraid, been unwzsely 
served by your neighbour, Allistair. His misdirected zeal, and lean- 
ings towards ritualism, wholly unsuited to a simple congregation, 
have all but emptied his church and won him great personal enmity.” 

Hugh put the letter down. He had been waiting for years to meet 
Allistair : some said he was the finest man in the diocese. When he 
first went to his parish many years ago, he had been subjected to acts 
of violence. There had been stone-throwing. But they had left him 
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He turned back to the papers. The yellow lamplight fell on the 
confused pages of forms, figures, accounts, estimates, indentures. 
Hugh read on. 

“The governors of Queen Anne’s bounty are the central authority 
under the Ecclesiastical Dilapidations measure of 1923 to 1927. 
Theirs is the authority under which payments are collected for future 
repairs ordered upon surveyors’ certificates. In the case of a benefice 
not exceeding £300 per annum in annual value the Governors may 
make a grant for dilapidations according to an agreed scheme : money 
may be lent for improvements and dilapidations in seven or ten years’ 
terms. Payments vary at the discretion of the Diocesan Dilapidation 
Board.”’ 

The ways and means of his private life began to run through Hugh’s 
head. Out of a nominal income of £350 he had to pay two pounds a 
week to Underwood’s pension, renovate the vicarage, buy food and 
clothing for his children and educate them, pay the expenses of his 
wife’s illness. It was fantastic. He would have to go cap in hand to 
Queen Anne’s Bounty, plead for an education grant, postpone the 
doctor’s bill—this was what his priesthood had come to. He stood up 
- and swept the papers away with his foot. The burden was hopeless, 
crushing, absurd. 

He opened the door, paced from one bare room to another. His 
feet rang on the boards, breaking the night silence of the empty 
vicarage. He saw his wife sleeping in her bed, and confused images 
filled his mind of the threadbare, crowded life of his little home 
where every minute and every space was overcrowded. Now he was 
suddenly utterly alone, and he could look on the days and years of 
his life as if they were a story. 

There had been hope once, and the fervours of boyhood, and age- 
long silences. God is indwelling, and the path is up the breast of a 
hill where the whole hillside is illuminated, with a flood of clear light 
filling the air, blue and cold like upper ice. Prayer brings the soul 
close to God through Christ. There is an intense silence on the hill- 
side, and the grasses and rose-tangled hedges are motionless in the 
air. There are long hours of prayer and indwelling. The trees are 
filled with music ; something flies out of the prison bars and soars 
upwards into the light, until the radiance is more blinding than 
darkness, and the hours longer than a thousand years. 

The light is lost, the road leads down into darkness, dryness, loss, 
banishment, the endless struggle with material difficulties: raising 
money out of nothing: studying investments, getting into debt ; 
arguing, sighing, weeping ; losing heart ; losing your temper. 

Hugh leant his forehead in the dark against the peeling wallpaper : 
an elderly priest with a heart full of material cares, caught in the 
dead, meaningless gestures of a dead Church. His thoughts and feel- 
ings of twenty-five years ago lay before him, without life : old hopes 
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and fears; fears long ago fulfilled, hopes that no longer mattered ; 
suffering that no longer hurt, like dead and dried corpses of small 
forest animals, over which a child might weep. 

Wind was filling the elms round the garden, and a sound like the 
roar of the distant sea welled up all through the house. The wainscot 
creaked, the key in the lock rattled, a door banged ; there were move- 
ments in every wall and ceiling. 

Hugh could almost see Arthur Underwood. He could hear him 
walk, feel him breathe and sigh and moan in the empty rooms. 
Soon he himself would feel as Arthur had felt. His body was 
old, and tired of its journey, his spirit exhausted. His wife and 
children pressed round him asking for strength and hope in the world 
that he could never give them. The difficulties of his life loaded him 
like chains. He sank on his knees and muttered : ‘“‘ Where, oh, where 
have I missed the way ?”’ 

Intense darkness filled his soul, the darkness of the house, the 
darkness of years; the darkness covering his own life: the dead 
darkness of a decaying church, and the horror of a world from which 
God has turned away . . . broken cities, and seething hordes in 
the darkness, torturing, lusting, destroying. . . . 

His thoughts drove him out of the house, and he walked for hours ; 
round him the trees and shadows weaving, threshing and whistling 
in the wind. The road shone white before him, rising towards high 
ground. He walked on, the mechanical rhythm of his own steps 
drugging him as he went. Gradually as the air grew grey with 
approaching dawn his thoughts became calmer. 

It was early in the morning, and the dawn was trembling through 
a grey ground mist when he reached the village of Upper Crucis. He 
was impelled to look for his neighbour Allistair’s church. He opened 
the door quietly and sat down at the back. 

The church, shrouded at first in misty air, was very small, scarcely 
larger than a saint’s chapel turning off the aisle of a cathedral. It was a 
minute gem of early Norman: white, simple, perfectly preserved. 
The interior walls showed the rough shapes of unhewn stones. A beam 
of cold morning light began to fall in through the east window, filling 
the church with a pure, frozen light like iced wine. In its rays the 
whitewash of the walls was soft and brilliant. The pew cushions were 
blue. A blue silk damask hung from the lectern and the altar. The 
altar was decorated with a single mass of white chrysanthemums in a 
tall silver ewer. The eastern sun flashed on the silver and the flowers. 

As Hugh waited, the weariness of his limbs vanished. A feeling of 
calmness began to flow over him like a deep river, as if there were a 
calmness in the air of the church itself. He sighed, filling his lungs 
with the freshets of morning air. As the light grew clearer and whiter, 
a nimbus of radiance shone all round the altar. To Hugh it seemed 
that the blue silk of the altar cloth, the white of the flowers, the flash 
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of the burnished silver became splendid with the very essence of their 
own colours; so that he saw blue and white and silver for the first 
time. His body was filled with deep and trembling breaths. His heart 
beat with the clearness of the blue. The radiance of the white filled 
his lungs, and the chalice ran like silver fire in his veins and silver 
music in his ears. 

He found on the pew ledge in front of him a book of meditations, 
and opening it read the words : 

‘‘ Then will he sometimes peradventure send out a beam of ghostly 
light piercing this cloud of unknowing that is betwixt thee and him, 
and show thee some of his secrets, the which man may not and 
cannot speak. Then shalt thou feel thine affection inflamed with the 
fire of his love, far more than I can tell thee. For of that work that 
pertaineth only to God dare I not take upon me to speak to thee 
with my blabbering fleshly tongue... . 

Presently Hugh saw that Allistair had come into the church, and 
had begun with a youthful server to celebrate the communion service. 
His eyes were drawn irresistibly to Allistair’s. The eyes were deep 
set, the face sensitive, intellectual. But it was the eyes that compelled 
Hugh. They were windows opening into unknown depths of strength 
and serenity, making the face calm, light, illuminated with peace. 
With the clear beams of the east sun round him, the priest seemed to 
Hugh to be one with the luminous light and the white walls of the 
church. Hugh saw that he lived in the strength and life of many 
hundreds of years: that the life of the building, and of its priests 
since Norman days, of its prayers and worship, shone in this man 
with renewed radiance, with light and life, fresh and glittering from 
the fountain head. 

Hugh closed his eyes and still the light was poured into them, and 
the clear air shone through. The walls receded everywhere, the doors 
flew open, the roof melted away to the emblazoned distances, to the 
scent of roses and the silver radiance of the sky. 

He breathed and filled his heart with a trembling sigh; for an 
instant that was longer than all his life or any human life, a piercing 
light struck him, utterly dissolving the prison of time, of sense, of 
selfhood. 

There is music in the sky spaces, silence in the crash of the sea 
over rocks. Red ants are like modern soldiers creeping with steel 
casques and weapons of death. Man-killing tigers lie in the sun and 
purr like kittens. Some martyrs feel no pain when they are tortured. 
Men and women in publichouses talk as angels do. Colours can be 
heard, and music seen. The smallest fly is too big for thought, and 
mystics have seen the universe smaller than a hazel nut. Criminals 
know secrets hidden from judges and bishops. Somewhere a cock 
crows at midnight, a drunk man forms prayers to a broken statue. 

There are a thousand million men alive in the world now: and 
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the world is many zons old. Each man that lives or has ever lived 
knows God and is known to God. All else is visible and divisible. 
Only God can be visible and invisible, divisible and indivisible ; old 
scraps of liturgy, thaumaturgy, magic-encrusted, potent. The farthest 
star and the smallest water-worm a turn of his eyebrow, a breath of 
his nostril ; every bird that cuts the air an immense world of light. 

In the ocean depths, life: in the dust of the streets, life; in the 
dead, life: in the dying, living. For ever in the ebb and flow, the 
flower and fall, the sense of the profoundest secret depths of peace. 
Human life is so brief in its length, so calm in the valleys of the waves, 
so peaceful after its tears. For an instant that was longer than all his 
fifty years of life Hugh saw the one whole and inseparable peace, in 
which sorrow is peace, and pain is peace, and the struggle of the 
oppressed against the oppressors is peace ; and every desperate throb 
of life is a ring of light, a ripple from the central heart of life, that is 
all life—the unending, indivisible, unchanging peace. 


When Hugh left the church he walked quickly away. He felt no 
wish to talk to Allistair. He took the road that was leading down the 
hill towards Clere Crucis again. Time resumed its usual flow and the 
age-long moments passed now as moments. The morning was grey 
and the light clouded and uncertain. 

But still each grass that rustled in the wind, each leaf, each thorn, 
seemed more clear than usual. The road dropped towards the valley. 
He knew now that his task was within his strength, that he could 
rebuild the church and reinspire the parish. Through Allistair he 
had drawn power from the very source of life. 

Hugh paused and smiled, and found he had reached the ruined 
tangle of the Clere Crucis churchyard. Leaning over the wall, he 
read on a falling tombstone, half-hidden by moss and drooping chains 
of ivy, the words : 


All year long upon the stage, 

I dance and tumble and do rage 
So furiously I scarcely see 

The inner and eternal me. 
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THE PROLETARIAN READER 
By WILLIAM NUTTALL 


HAVE only a few bookshelves, for I live in a very small house, 
but tucked away in a corner of one of them are three little volumes 
(a novel) to which I return again and again, having found from 
experience that nothing else I have read can either quicken _my 
mind as they do, or so stimulate my powers of rumination. Why 
should this be so ? Facts as to why this particular novel should not 
appeal to me are about as strong as they very well could be. First, it 
was written by a man of the generation of my grandfather, secondly 
he was a nobleman and the characters he deals with live in a social 
sphere far removed from my own, thirdly he was a foreigner and his 
characters are foreigners, thus giving them an additional degree of 
alienation to that due to their class, and lastly it is a translation from 
the Russian into English. In short, it would be difficult to imagine a 
thicker barrier to communication between an author’s mind and a 
reader’s than exists in this particular case. Yet this book speaks to me 
in clearer tones, touches my heart more strongly, stirs my memory 
more deeply, than does any other I have read. There is no book to which 
feel to stand in closer sympathy than to Tolstoy’s War and Peace. 

As everybody who has read it knows, War and Peace is centred in 
Napoleon’s catastrophic invasion of Russia, the burning of Moscow, 
and the retreat. Against this historic background are traced the 
fortunes of a few chief characters and a host of minor ones. I 
should find it very difficult indeed to describe the peculiar way in 
which I stand under their spell. But how shall I account for tha 
interest in view of the facts enumerated above that seem so much to 
tell against it ? Or how shall I answer the thoroughgoing English 
literary patriot whom I can hear protesting : ‘‘ But have we no English 
authors, that you should only be able to discover your favourite work 
in foreign parts ? ” 

The broad answer is that I can read the book unhampered by my 
class consciousness which has always stood most troublesomely in 
the way of my enjoyment of English books. As the son of a Lancashire 
cotton-mill hand I inevitably acquired from my father something of 
his bitter and cynical outlook towards all men and women who were 
not of his own class. And since the literature that has come down 
to us and that being written is largely a bourgeois, in some cases an 
aristocratic product, the pages of social and domestic fiction are 
monopolized by characters of the type and station against which in 
real life I had developed from listening to my father a most unwhole- 
some antipathy. When I read, therefore, I find that my mind—a most 
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refractory entity to control—has a trick of transferring this antipathy 
to the fictitious characters and, by a most unjust circumstance from 
the author’s point of view, the more clearly the character is drawn, the 
stronger is my impulse to throw down the book. And it would need 
an illuminating psychological analysis to account for the perverse fact 
that when, on the other hand, I read a book translated from a foreign 
tongue, depicting human beings and their relations with one another, 
my class-consciousness is not aroused at all. But so it is. By some 
miraculous grace the spectre refrains from lifting its dismal head 
above the horizon of my thoughts, and that is why I am able to take 
the first step indispensable to the enjoyment of reading when I begin 
on War and Peace. 

For the advantages of being able to read a novel without the 
intrusion of one’s class-consciousness are cardinal. If it is a great one, 
the characters become removed from the accidental circumstances of 
their social setting and it is their relation with the universe as a whole, 
with time, and with human destiny, that then absorbs the reader’s 
interest. He can feel their heart-beats and study their individual 
psychology. And the proletarian is handicapped if prejudice limits 
him to works either depicting characters, or written by men, of his 
own class only. While he knows from experience that there are many 
such men that have a knowledge of souls, i+ is rare to discover one 
who has had any extensive ability to put his knowledge on record. 
Personally I do not know of one, unless it be John Bunyan, but who 
would dream of measuring Bunyan’s scope with that of Shakespeare 
or of Tolstoy ? And what cultural progress would a proletarian be 
able to make if his class-consciousness were so chronic as totally to 
bar him from enjoying the works of the only types of men who in the 
past have had either the leisure or the talent to write them ? He would 
make none. In my own case I feel that my losses in relation to English 
literature have been, and still are, sufficiently great. They would 
have been irreparable if my class-consciousness had driven War and 
Peace from my ken. 

For with War and Peace I can enjoy as with no other work the 
process of “‘ identification ’’ so dear to a reader’s heart. Reading is 
identification. We only understand what we can identify, and when, 
in addition, we can identify ourselves we make progress in self- 
knowledge. My class prejudices out of the way, I can hardly read a 
page of War and Peace without recognizing my whereabouts. To give 
only a few examples that immediately suggest themselves :—The 
effect of contemporary politicians and warriors upon the acute and 
sensitive mind of Prince Andrew is a particular brand of pessimism 
and disillusionment that I recognize at once as my own. The picture 
of Count Peter Besoukhow’s struggles for spiritual regeneration, his 
recurring bewilderment in face of the implacable realities that history 
and human destiny fling mercilessly across his path just when he 
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thinks the turn has come, I recognize as my own too. One needn’t be 
a millionaire count to realize how strikingly and nakedly true a picture 
of the generous human soul in its universal setting Tolstoy has there 
depicted. A religiously-minded, unemployed plumber could recognize 
it. Or consider Prince Boris Droubetzkoi, whose simple recipe for 
“ setting on” is to make the acquaintance only of the “ best people ” 
and drop them as soon as he succeeds in making contact with better. 
His tactics should be familiar to every little climber in every little 
town over the whole face of the earth. 

The most amusing characters in the book are Colonel Adolph de 
Berg and his spouse Vera Rostow. As newlyweds they invite all their 
acquaintances to a house-warming party. They are enraptured 
because the party proves, as they imagine, a great success, since it 
works itself out just in the way they have noticed everybody else’s 
parties to do. To Berg’s great delight, as confirming his own greatness 
as he wishes it to appear in his wife’s eyes, his “ boss,” a high official, 
deigns to come, along with other social celebrities. And all the guests 
find themselves drawn in to suppress their smiles and play up to the 
pride of the newlyweds. Berg tactfully sees to it, of course, that 
nobody disturbs the arrangement of his brand-new furniture or spoils 
his brand-new carpet. These and other innumerable instances I could 
give are what I mean by “ identification.”’ Bergs are to be found in 
every social class throughout the world. 

That I cannot, on the contrary, carry out this same mental process 
of identifying with ease the human notes in one social class with those 
of another when reading English literature may seem incredible to 
some readers. Of classic authors the ones I am most familiar with are 
Shakespeare, Jane Austen, Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, Emily Bronté, 
Charles Lamb and Cardinal Newman ; of moderns I have nibbled all 
over the literary cheese. The nearer in time they approach my own 
period, the severer do my mental disturbances become. With Shake- 
speare, however, I have made considerable headway ; I no longer 
stop short with my identifications at Caliban and Bottom the weaver, 
for I can get behind the masks of kings and queens and thereby recog- 
nize some very old acquaintances. Doubtless the pleasant sounds that 
come from Shakespeare’s words in the order he puts them help me 
to keep at bay my father’s intrusive Marxian ghost. It used to butt in 
terribly when I picked up Jane Austen : 


JANE: It is a truth universally acknowledged that a single man in 
possession of a LARGE FORTUNE must be in want of a 
wife. . . 
(Enter Guost.) 
HamLet: Whither wilt thou lead me? Speak. I’ll go no further. 
Guost: Mark me. 
Hamtet: I will. 


PEASANTS CARRYING CABBAGES 
Drawing by CAMILLE PIssARRO 
Reproduced by permission of the Wildenstein Gallery 
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Guost: I am thy father’s spirit 
Doomed for a certain term to fast in fires 
Till the foul crimes done in my days of nature 
Are burnt and purged away. 
Leave them books alone. 
They’re folks as don’t vote Labour. 
I telled thee to wipe ’em from thi yed, 
And my commandment all alone shall live : 
Bring on the Workers’ Revolution. 


I persisted with Jane out of sheer cussedness. After all, her subject 
was not politics but pride, prejudice, persuasion, sense and sensibility. 
But in the main my reading powers are crippled when confronted with 
pictures of English society past and present through the domination of 
my mind by an all-powerful and devastating formula: ‘‘ What have 
this tribe of middle-class lawyers, parsons, and scribes to tell me 
about my class ? How can they possibly know what life looks like to 
us ?”’ Old Truepenny holds the tield. My father was a weaver, but he 
was not Bottom ; he was illiterate, but he was not Caliban. His is the 
ghost of a deep philosopher who lacked only the power of self- 
expression. I revere his memory in spite of the heritage of conflict 
that his powerful spirit leaves within my soul. 

One circumstance there is, however, in reading English literature, 
where the problem presented by the intrusion of my class-conscious- 
ness does not arise, at all events in quite the same way. That is where 
proletarian characters themselves are used, and it is no longer necess- 
ary to look through the mask of another class in order to identify the 
author’s intentions. I then find myself occupied chiefly with the 
question whether he has succeeded in depicting the proletariat as it 
actually sees itself or only as he sees it, or his typical readers. One 
cannot, of course, read everything, but rarely have I come across any 
writer who could do the former. The truth is that, impressionism apart, 
it requires very powerful faculties of imagination indeed for a man to 
portray accurately and with any degree of fullness characters that 
breathe outside his own little social tradition. Even so tremendous 
a democrat as Dickens, whose pages abound in proletarian types, is 
successful to my mind only on two occasions, with Charlie Hexam and 
Bradley Headstone, both in Our Mutual Friend, and even with them 
he bit off more than he could chew and had to resort to melodrama. 
to keep himself on the lines. To understand the acuteness of a sensitive 
proletarian’s discernment in this matter and appreciate the power that 
resides in his nostrils to scent out a bourgeois flavour, one must have 
had a lifetime’s experience of seeing one’s class used by authors and 
playwrights either as stock clowns or the objects of a maudlin or 
villainous patronage. 

The conclusion naturally arrived at in face of this deficiency is that 


no true delineation of human nature from a proletarian model is to be 
2L 
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expected until proletarians acquire the necessary skill and fervour to 
take the job in hand and do it themselves. Much has been said on this 
subject and is being said. The late Allan Monkhouse on his solitary 
literary watch-tower in the north was never tired of repeating, “* There 
is a good chance now for the working-man novelist.” One suspects, 
indeed, that a terrific amount of pen to say nothing of head-scratching 
and heart-burning is already proceeding underground ; and we see 
its results come betimes to the surface in such isolated works as 
I, James Whitaker, and Love on the Dole. But they never turn out to 
be quite the thing that one is looking for, a thing more easily conceived 
than defined, though it is possible to picture the kind of man who 
might produce it. Imagine a man who is of proletarian origin yet at 
the same time a gifted scholar with broad powers of invention and 
creation. To do that is not difficult. There must be thousands 
of them—men who have taken advantage of their talents and 
made their way into all kinds of leading positions in the social 
structure. Such men are easily recognizable, for they have common 
traits: having climbed socially they are either found to have cut the 
ties that bound them to their former connections, or to be wondering 
how they can cut them without incurring the curse of God, or to be 
connected with them still in a surreptitious, embarrassing sort of way, 
which hampers their movements and ties their tongues. So far imagin- 
ation is not difficult. But to take the next step in imagination is enor- 
mously difficult. You are now to imagine a man of similar origins 
who having acquired his learning does not head towards a leading 
position but doubles back into the proletariat, remains there, and, as 
it were, deepens within it. This is not, mark you, the same thing as Zola 
living the life of a peasant to write of the peasants, for its keynote is 
not objectivity but subjectivity. It would indicate a mental revolution, 
a complete reversal of normal social procedure, in the man who did 
it, signifying his possession of a flair for a novel kind of saintly eccen- 
tricity and a complete indifference to cutting against the grain of 
educational tradition. But were such a man to write, one would expect 
the work to bear not only an authentic proletarian stamp, but the 
depth and scope also, the ‘‘ intellectual ”’ interest, that are needed to 
satisfy a reader blessed with a curious and active mind. Odd flashes 
come from D. H. Lawrence which suggest he was one who might 
have done the trick had he not chosen to arrange his martyrdom in 
other fields. 

Trotsky, one of the few authorities on this subject, takes in his 
book Literature and Revolution a different view from that. He believes 
that before a true proletarian literature can spring into life something 
historically startling must happen—a revolution of the proletariat 
itself. Only then can one begin even to talk about a proletarian liter- 
ature. The next step is if one can find leisure between consolidating 
the manufacture of nuts and bolts and atthe same time avoid the snares 
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of the bourgeois ideology which is enshrined within them to learn 
from authors of the historic past their methods and by no means to 
presume that these can by any stretch of imagination be dispensed 
with. So even when the historic act of a revolution of the proletariat 
has been accomplished, it seems that bourgeois models must still 
continue to dominate the literary scene. 

That is not very exciting from a reader’s point of view. While not 
suggesting that the function of a revolution is to supply the people 
with readable books, it seems a dry fate from that point of view to 
have a revolution and then be where you were. And if one can profit- 
ably study bourgeois models after a revolution, the clear inference is 
that one can also study them profitably before. 

This brings me back to War and Peace, which Old Truepenny, to 
my enduring delight, lets me read in peace and so permits me to meet 
my true friends Count Peter Besoukhow and Prince Andrew Bolkon- 
sky on the ground of our common human emotions and intellectual 
doubts. But he continues to turn up faithfully at assemblies of the 
English muse and, fixing his mild, suffering gaze upon me, troubles 
me with his reproach, for the tumbrils do not yet rattle in the streets. 
To say the truth, I have little ear for them. I, too, prefer to pause, to 


hesitate, and to say: _ 
“‘ Nymph, in thy orisons be all my sins remembered.” 
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THE AUNT 


By MARGARET MASTERMAN 


HERE was once a young man of intellectual tendencies, 

who had an aunt. 
His name was John Dunn, and he was a Research Student 
living in London and writing a dissertation for a Fellow- 
ship. In appearance he was somewhat unusual, with wild, 
yellow, wavy hair, which never curled quite enough not to be untidy, 
a rather loud voice, a fresh pink face, iron spectacles, brown suits 
and large feet. In character he was attractive, though simple 
every way except intellectually, for he had a kind, sweet, gentle nature. 

He had used to advocate, and at one time practise, amateur free 
love; but he had so often got involved with people of possessive 
natures and strong moral sense, and so often been pushed into the 
sort of situations where both parties should be light-hearted and ruth- 
less, but where he and his mistress were always equally remorseful 
and wretched, that he had given it up and taken to a less exacting 
life. He was really gentle rather than passionate, of a most faithful 
disposition, and very fond of his family ; easily able to forgive an 
injury, generous to his friends and grateful for life, without any 
element of grovelling, to anyone who did him the smallest kindness. 

He had only rarely the slightest idea what other people were like, 
so he gossiped savagely, recklessly, but in an undiscriminating way. 
He was for ever telling scandalous stories about other people’s past 
lives, but since every story might just as easily have been about any 
one person as any other, his hearers, who usually prided themselves 
on their psychological acuteness, usually disbelieved him even when 
the stories were true. Other people used to say, “‘ Oh, but then John 
is always so very malicious,’ meaning that he wasn’t, very, but that 
they could have been more so if they had tried. 

John Dunn had only the very vaguest sense of right and wrong, 
so that his personal life presented very few problems to him, as he 
merely did what he felt like and called it “‘ simple hedonism.” He 
lived in the moment, wished before he died, he said, to have as many 
different kinds of experience as possible, and idealized the French. 
The truth was that he was really cut out for an abstract thinker, and 
not unusually sensitive to anything except illogicality, whether it was 
peaple; morals, literature or art. Yet it was on these topics alone: that 

e thought his opinion worth expressing (for he was excessively 
modest as soon as he talked about his own subject) and tried to give 
pith to what he said by shouting, or, when talking about art and 
literature, by adding that he knew nothing about music. He was an 
exceptionally nice person, but rather difficult to live with, so that it 
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solved a problem equally for him, his friends, his relatives, and his 
aunt, when he suddenly and quixotically invited her to live with him 
at his own expense. 

The aunt, when she first came, was a depressing-looking person. 
She was destitute, so her clothes were antediluvian and untidy; and 
convalescent, so her voice was self-pitying, verging only from a 
whimper to an uncontrolled wail. She was naturally a shrewd, strong- 
natured, independent type of woman whom successive bereavements, 
poverty and bullying relations had crushed, leaving her pathetic, 
prudish, exacting in her requirements, narrow-minded, tearful and 
vocally touchy. She had watery eyes, grey hair with wisps sticking 
out of it, sunken cheeks, a bent figure, and a tendency if she was 
crossed in anything to develop exceedingly serious chills on the 
bladder. 

She installed herself in the room John allotted to her, supervised 
his meals, grumbled at his beer and cider and screamed at his much- 
prized bottle of gin, scolded him if he was out late in the evenings, 
pestered him to attend the local Methodist chapel (for Methodism 
was the only thing which aroused her to anything approaching liveli- 
ness), and was put into a state of indignation and grievance by the 
sight of almost any of his friends. Nobody could understand how 
John managed to put up with her, and everybody agreed that the 
reason why he said he had had her to live with him, namely, that 
when he was a little boy and unhappy she had had him to tea and 
given him quince jam, could not possibly be the true one. Yet John 
did put up with her with the greatest possible affection and patience. 
He helped her to do the vegetables and wash up, was always polite 
to her, though often silent, and avoided giving her pain by any means 
which he could reasonably avoid. 

In one way, however, he did let himself out. He became political. 
He took to working earnestly for an organization of a Left Wing sort, 
was violent in his statements, forceful in his delivery, and when out 
street-speaking used to say, 

** Rouse yourselves, comrades ! This is not a time for reform, but 
for revolution. Look round you on all sides at the evidences of capitalist 
brutality. It is a common superstition that the Class War produces 
only secret casualties, and that capitalists, with devilish cruelty, 
manage to hide all traces of their crimes. That is not true, comrades, 
Capitalists and Fascists, their self-confidence and _ effrontery 
increasing from hour to hour, now cast the corpses of those they have 
ruined out in our very streets, right upon our very doorsteps. Give 
one look at these wrecks of the capitalist system, crushed, perverted, 
soured, devitalized, and you will no longer be held back by unworthy 
scruples from starting work to-morrow for the Party and the 


Wauses oe: : 
And indeed the aunt was rather a melancholy creature. When she 
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grumbled at him for coming in late in the evenings, it made John 
peevish, so that the next time he went to a political committee he 
would say, : 

‘We must strike at the roots. Society must be turned upside 
down and reconstructed from the beginning.” 

And in the Boys’ Section he would say, 

“Work for your freedom. Cling together. We shall all perish, I 
tell you, if we cannot make the future different from the past.” 

Meanwhile, thanks to John’s continued kindness, his aunt began 
to revive. Her cheeks filled out, although there were still dyed patches 
of red on them, and though the hollows in her face were still unnatur- 
ally lined. Her head wobbled less, and instead of being uniformly 
whiny, she began to have alternating moods of hope and despair. 
She had one or two of her dresses cleaned, and she began to attach 
her loose wisps of hair with a comb. John having had her spectacles 
mended for her, she joined the local library and began to read quite 
a lot, in spite of the fact that she disapproved of nearly all the books. 

One day she was asked to give a talk at the Social and Happy Evening 
at the Methodist chapel. She was in good form that day, and her talk, 
to which her nephew dutifully went and listened, was an unqualified 
success. Congratulators besieged her on all sides, introductions 
followed, and she was immediately booked up to come again and 
speak another time. John and she returned home both highly delighted 
and celebrated the occasion by a little supper at a restaurant. But 
after supper John, although he was full of pleasure and relief that she 
should have enjoyed herself at last, went to his meeting pulling a 
long face, and saying to himself very sternly, “‘ I must not allow my 
view of life to be prejudiced by my private affairs.” To assure himself 
that he was serious and sincere he did a great deal of extra work which 
made him very tired, and when he was considerably overworked and 
strained he went to an open-air demonstration at Green Street Cross 
Roads and said, 

“ Be careful. Do not overlook the signs of oppression and decay. 
Even if there is not actual starvation and imprisonment, is there not 
loneliness, isolation, destitution, discouragement and poverty on 
every side?” 

Soon after this his aunt, opening a casual conversation with a 
depressed-looking woman in a bus, received an invitation to go back 
with her to tea. On arriving she found that her hostess was the wife 
of a well-to-do self-made greengrocer, free from any kind of bodily 
want and worry, but living in a continual fret and overstrain because 
her only daughter, a girl of twelve, was an invalid who would have to 
lie on her back for at least the next two years. 

“‘ It is so difficult to amuse her,” the woman sighed. “‘ I’m sure I do 
all] I can for her, morning, noon and night. But she does get so irrit- 


able.” 
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‘The aunt, however, offered to teach the girl flower-painting, to 
bring her a box of spillikins, to make her a flower-garden out of a 
corner of the yard and to start her working on a patchwork quilt. 
Before many weeks were over the girl had taken such a fancy to the 
aunt that she refused to be taught anything by anyone else. But she 
had become so much brighter and less fretful that the parents, 
instead of being put out, were overcome with delight at the 
unexpected change. They offered the aunt the complete charge of 
her education, proposed fees for lessons, tea every weekday, lunch 
whenever she cared to have it and an allowance to cover her 
bus-fares from the station. 

All of this the aunt recounted to her nephew as it happened, and it 
filled him with delight that she should have pleasure and status, though 
with worry that society should be such that she could have it. She 
now got up early in the morning to study geography and history 
before she went off, came back in the evening with a formidable and 
happy expression, bought a new hat and a feather boa, made caustic 
jokes to Methodists at socials, and lost all disposition to develop chills 
on the bladder. 

When she was in good form she now used to say, ‘‘ The wretched 
bus-driver had no sense of humour. As if I really wouldn’t pay! 
Will I come to tea to meet a missionary ? Yes, of course I will. I have 
a bit of a headache, but it doesn’t prevent me going out.” 

When she was feeling tired she used to say, “‘ Under Providence 
it is all due to you, John. You don’t know what you mean to me.” 

This threw the modest John, all of whose actions were based on 
the assumption that none of them had any effect, into a frenzied state 
of worry. As a refuge from it he began to finish his dissertation on 
comparative philosophical philology, and when once in his scanty 
spare time he went to an evening party in the studio of an artist, he 
grew almost hysterical with agitation and fury as he talked about the 
evils of the present crisis. 

‘‘T tell you,”’ he shouted, “ society is dying. The fibres of rotten- 
ness have got into its inmost core. The very workers, who are its 
basis, are thoroughly contaminated ; for the few workers who are 
not content to work for the capitalist are only out to collect a little 
money and become capitalists themselves, so that the upper classes, 
now ruined, shall work for them. 

‘‘ But it can’t last. The upper classes may dress up as workers, but 
we, the real mental and manual workers, are not deceived. Soon they 
will break up; oversleep, take to drink or drugs; be too tired on 
coming in from their ‘‘ labours ” to use their abundant leisure. Do 
not be taken in by this spurious vitality. It is the last spurt, the final 
burst, the beginning of the agony of death.”’ 

The next Sunday afternoon his aunt did a cross-word puzzle 
competition, for which she won fifty pounds. 
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CONTEMPORARY INDIAN ART 


By J. C. GHOSH 


(1) 

HE modern movement in Indian art, only about forty 

years old, could not be expected to produce the copiousness, 

variety and technical efficiency possessed by the contem- 

porary art of the principal European countries. The 
extreme poverty of India has lowered her cultural level, and other 
circumstances have necessitated the almost total absorption of her 
energy in political, economic and social questions. ‘The heritage, 
ancient Hindu and later Muhammadan, with which the modern 
artists commenced their work was an art that was old, still-born, 
and corrupted through long decadence. It had also suffered two vital 
breaks in its tradition, with the decline of the Hindu and Muham- 
madan empires in the twelfth and eighteenth centuries respectively. 

Decline of Hindu rule had brought about the final extinction of 
Indian sculpture and the emasculation of Hindu architecture. The 
architecture brought by the Muhammadans died with the rise of 
British power, which also saw the death of Hindu architecture. 
Classical Indian painting, known as the Ajanta school, did not last 
longer than the eighth century, and left behind little more than some 
conventions that were carried on by village artists of various parts of 
India, notably those described as the Rajput-Kangra school. The 
painting introduced by the Moghuls in the sixteenth century did not 
last longer than the eighteenth, and left no other successor than the 
same folk-artist, notably of the Rajput-Kangra school. But he too 
did not operate much longer. The disruption of Indian feudalism 
deprived him of his principal patron, and the middle and lower 
middle classes on whom he used to rely for minor support were them- 
selves in a state of flux in the nineteenth century, besides acquiring 
new tastes through contact with Europe. He was finally extinguished 
by the printed picture imported from Europe. 

The nineteenth century was the most dismal period of Indian art. 
The gap left by the native decadence was filled by inferior products 
of the low standards prevalent in contemporary British academies : 
by statues of British generals and administrators executed in a 
debased style, and by public buildings that have put the principal 
Indian towns among the ugliest in the world. In painting, in 
addition to the degeneracy of the academy style that England sent 
out to India, there was the vulgarity of her new commercial art. The 
camera and the printing press penetrated where the academies could 
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not, and littered the country with depravities. Alongside this there 
was the progressive ruin of the beautiful handicrafts of India brought 
about by the importation of machine-made goods from Europe. 

The tide turned with the awakening of the national consciousness 
in the eighties, and happily it coincided with the emergence of 
European art from the decadent Greco-Roman traditions of the 
academies. The English Pre-Raphaelities had already gone to a 
European art whose principles were fundamentally the same as those 
of Ajanta, and Japanese colour-prints had played an important part 
in the inspiration of the French Impressionists. European interest 
soon spread to the art of other Asiatic countries, and activities com- 
menced, in Europe and India, properly to interpret Indian art in the 
light of its own laws and in that of Indian history and philosophy. 
The movement for the artistic renascence of India began in this 
atmosphere, pioneered by a group of painters in Bengal who went to 
the old native arts for inspiration. The movement has derived some 
help from Japan and influenced all the eight schools now operating 
in India except Bombay. 

The movement has not yet been able to handle sculpture and 
architecture. The absence of architecture, the groundwork of all the 
other arts, is specially regrettable. Contemporary Indian painting is 
in need of a discipline which can come only through the functionalism 
and formal sense of architecture. But the movement has led to the 
rediscovery of the roots of Indian art, and one should be grateful to it 
for that. Yet it will have to be seen how far the Indian artists have 
been able to shed the influence of European commercial art and to 
assimilate the spirit of the old native art; also whether their work 
contains seeds of future growth. 


(2) 

Contemporary Indian art is interesting because of the problems 
that lie in the way of its development rather than for anything great 
or special it has developed. These problems are fundamentally the 
same for all Asiatic countries of to-day. In those countries the old 
native cultures, agricultural-feudal, are in a state of rapid disintegra- 
tion. To the problems naturally arising out of this we should add some 
others, special in character. These latter are the outcome of the alien 
origin of the new European culture, industrial-bourgeois, the import- 
ation of which is accelerating, if not causing, the disintegration. The 
transition from feudal to bourgeois polity or from agricultural to 
industrial economy in Europe had resulted in cultural contradictions 
which she has not yet been able completely to resolve, though the 
transition was the working of her native genius. In the East the con- 
tradictions are greater, because of the alien instrumentality through 
which the transition 1s operating. 
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In the conflict between the new and the old in India, for instance, 
reactionary conservatism is finding a special supply of strength in the 
fact that the new is of foreign origin. That is why, posing as the 
guardian of national pride and what it describes as racial genius, and 
exploiting popular prejudice, it is succeeding in reviving dead cultures 
and in giving a fresh lease of life to the existing decadent ones more 
than if the challenge to it had come from a native source. 

The inferiority the East secretly feels before the West, if only for 
the scientific civilization that has given the latter its material prosper- 
ity, is the source of further complication. The adoption of the new 
civilization only can remove the inferiority, but that is also an open 
admission of it. Hence the tendency to hedge, to recover self-respect 
by the invention of a false scale of values which overlooks, even extols, 
the very elements of the old civilization that caused the inferiority. 
This is seen at its worst in India, whose political subservience is the 
cause of an additional sense of inferiority, and where the adoption 
of the new civilization is liable to be regarded as final surrender to 
foreign domination. The depths of cultural retrogression to which 
contemporary Germany has sunk will make it easy to understand why 
offended national pride should have intensified India’s medizvalism, 
giving rise to the paradoxical situation that she is trying to go forward 
and backward at the same time. Newly awakened nationalism, becom- 
ing conscious of nothing but inferiority in the present, is feverishly 
seeking the past as the sole refuge of its pride. In doing this it is 
always deceiving itself, whether when it contemplates a greatness 
that is genuine but cannot be recaptured, or when it imagines a great- 
ness that the past did not possess. An illustration of this is the strain- 
ing after what is imagined to be the spiritual civilization of India’s 
past as something superior to what is called the soulless machine- 
civilization of the ruling race. The result is the perpetuation of human 
suffering by opposing industrialism or modern scientific thought, 
and such futilities and irrationalities as the attempt, soon abandoned, 
of Mahatma Gandhi to travel by foot instead of by motor-car or 
train, and his explanation of the earthquake in Bihar as God’s punish- 
ment for the sins of Madras. 

Whether it is the camouflage of reactionary conservatism or the 
hyper-sensitiveness of young nationalism, a large part of India’s 
cultural confusion is due to her morbidly exaggerated Indianism, 
Bites in self-imposed segregation from the progressive world of 
to-day. 

_ It must not appear, however, that the cultural confusion in India 
is entirely due to her lack of full willingness to absorb European 
influence. Even if the willingness were there, there would still be 
the question as to how to direct the impulse from Europe so that the 
result might be the fusion of the best that is in the two continents. As 
yet, the best of Europe has not either arrived in India, or having 
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done so, has not been able to create a favourable soil in contemporary 
life. Equally inoperative is the best that was in the old civilization, 
since contemporary life has left it far behind. The result is a tem- 
porary rootlessness, and the emergence of a bastard culture which is 
a combination of the most decadent aspects of the old with the worst 
of the new. This is as much due to the inability of the majority of 
Indians to penetrate the best aspects of European civilization as to 
the same inability in the majority of Europeans, consisting of military 
and commercial classes, who go to India. The petty bourgeois culture 
diffused by these Europeans is eagerly responded to by the middle 
and lower middle classes of the native population. These Indians, the 
most active and articulate classes at the present day, have not the 
cultural traditions of the decayed feudalism or the solid realities of 
life of the working classes. Their emergence into power dates from 
the mutiny of 1857, and they have not had the leisure or stability to 
evolve cultural values of their own, as did the corresponding classes 
of England or France. 

Lord Leighton, Frith and Watts are still the Great Masters in 
Anglo-India, and the lesser Victorian R.A.s are immortalized there 
too in many an engraving, half-tone or oleograph of the kind that 
adorn the boarding-houses of Tooting. Their most notorious Indian 
offspring was Ravi Varma of a few decades ago, and they continue 
to stimulate the contemporary Bombay school. Their pretty-pretti- 
ness and fundamental superficiality have a special attractiveness for 
modern India, because of the relaxation they afford from the serious- 
mindedness of old Hindu art, its idealistic superiority, intellectual 
abstraction and religious symbolism. But the art with the most virile 
influence is that of the commercial advertisements, fashion papers 
and “‘ cinemagazines”’ of European and American origin. ‘They 
come with the hall-mark of the taste of the ruling class and with a 
mechanical ingenuity that is beyond the dream of the indigenous 
hand-worker. Before a country, the majority of whose people live in 
sub-human conditions, they dangle the vision of a world which, after 
solving all other problems of life, is visibly engaged in that of acquiring 
sex-appeal. There is no artist in India to-day who has not tried to 
capture that vision. Even on the Bengal school the influence of the 
European chocolate-box is greater than that of Ajanta. _ 

Besides introducing vulgarities of their own, European influences 
of this sort are harbouring many aspects of the native degeneration. 
The sexuality which Indian art acquired in its decadence need no 
longer reveal itself in its naked ugliness. It can now have a hundred 
subtle forms of self-indulgence in the tricks of the cinema and the 
commercial and popular art of Europe. The Indian artists show an 
awareness of this as remarkable as their incomprehension of the 
serious and intellectual work of Europe. They import into sex a 
furtiveness and a diffuse sentimentality that are new to Indian art, 
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being as different from its frank beauty as from the equally frank 
crudity of earlier times. 


(3) 


If some of the problems of Indian art are due to the new European 
influence that is out of place, the others are due to the old native 
influence that is out of time—to the increased medizvalism of modern 
India. Faced with the question of reviving art in a country where it 
had become virtually extinct, the pioneers of the renascence move- 
ment could have done nothing better than go to the native source for 
their basis. But since the old art belongs to a world that has no living 
and intimate affinity with the present, an alert and properly equipped 
critical intelligence should have been applied to discover what genuine 
suitability it had retained for contemporary needs and to separate it 
from all that was irrevocably dead. But that would have required a 
penetration of the spirit of the old art which the pioneers do not 
seem to possess, and deprived them of the ready-made model on whose 
externals they assiduously concentrate. 

They do not seem to have been aware that the old art was a com- 
munal one, with ideology and technique tending to be static because 
in the hereditary keeping of special guilds. Such an art would rely on 
conventions to an extent that could not fail to deprive the pioneers of 
the individual idioms expected of modern artists. At the same time 
its compensating vitality would remain uncaptured for lack of access 
to the communal consciousness from which it sprang. Nor do they 
seem to realize that the manner of the old art being ultimately bound 
up with the inteliectual and spiritual values of the time, the attempt 
to utilize it beyond a certain limit would result in caricature. Devoid 
of the spiritual urgency that produced Ajanta, they tease and torture 
its curves and contours, degrading into licence the freedom of line 
that is its unique beauty. Moghul art they reduce to child’s play, 
lacking the decorative spirit of the gorgeous feudalism that invented 
its colours and patterns. The symbolic gestures of Hindu art, insepar- 
able from its religious and allegorical import, are clapped on by them 
to secular and modern subjects. A show of super-contortionists is the 
result, of human figures performing snake-like twists and convolu- 
tions with their limbs. 

Enthusiasm one must have while approaching the art of a past 
age, but it should be the outcome of understanding. The Indian 
artists seem to seek the past as an escape from the present rather than 
a reinforcement of it. Witness the themes they choose: the Shiva- 
Parvatis, Rama-Sitas, Krishna-Radhas, Buddhas, Shakuntalas, Leila- 
Majnums, Holy Mother Gangeses, Holy Father Fakirs, and the 
hundred other ready-made traditional subjects from which time has 
drained all vitality away. Such is their anachronism that to be in an 
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exhibition of their work is like being in a mausoleum, with the most 
ancient ghosts of India peering dimly from the walls. The doubt is 
seriously expressed whether they have ever been interested in catching 
the rhythm of contemporary life, and painted a single picture which 
shows that India has such things as a train or a factory, a town slum 
or a dilapidated village. 

The sole alternative to this world of pseudo-classicism is the 
dingier one of pseudo-romanticism. The discards of the shoddiest 
eestheticisms of the East and the West have combined to produce this 
lotus-eating world, its wishy-washy colours and languorous lines, its 
feckless day-dreaming and syrupy sentimentality. Art had better 
have remained dead in India, because of the lutes and harps, mirrors 
and cockatoos, gazelle eyes and tumbled tresses, aching hearts and 
dreamer’s dreams, and the tryst-keeping, balcony-reclining and other 
chocolate-box ladies with “‘ Ajanta”’ curves with which its revival is 
littering the country. The pseudo-spirituality and mysticism that are 
the most accursed heritage of India are there too. Preoccupation with 
the ‘‘ soul’ before one has learnt to look at the body, and obsession 
with inane symbolism and allegorization are completing the reluct- 
ance to face life and evolve real values out of it. 

Nothing but the resurgence of the urgent needs of life will restore 
to Indian art the vitality it lacks to-day. But that will not happen until 
the national awakening has been wide enough to include the working 
classes of the country, and the national consciousness enriched by 
the hard realities of their life. ‘They have not been affected by the 
cultural decadence of India as have the other classes, and only the 
practicality, zeal and freshness that are theirs will ultimately brush 
aside the languors and perversities of decadence. Until the rise of 
the contemporary school, Indian art, both pure and commercial, has 
always been in their keeping. Properly exploited and guided, the 
resources they still retain will yield the happiest results. Uncon- 
ditional breaking away from the decadent medizval_ culture will be 
necessary, and full awareness of the fact that Europe holds the key 
to the life that can be materially and spiritually satisfying to-day. The 
more deeply the latter is realized, the easier it will be to discard the 
inferior aspects of European civilization. 

Generalizations concerning the representational nature of European 
painting and its three-dimensional style, as opposed to the idealistic 
nature of Indian painting and its linear style, are obsolete to-day in 
view of the change in the character of European art as well as in the 
needs of Indian life. It may even be said that since the rise of the 
Impressionists the whole conception of art has changed in Europe, 
removing the barriers between the East and the West. The help of 
Europe must be sought, to give Indian art the body it does not possess, 
the soul it has perverted, and, more important than these, the brain 


without which, to-day, it is a mockery. 
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MARCH 12th, 1935 
By AGNES DUNKER 


T would be inaccurate to say that Pfarrer Lorenz had not 

followed the conflict from the beginning, As early as the summer 

of 1933, he had attended a district meeting of the clergy and 

had told his wife Thelma of the new movements in the church. 
Positively, he said, a new body calling themselves German Christians 
were demanding the abolition of the Old Testament. Then there 
were to be changes in Church administration and, said Lorenz, the 
Union (he meant the German Evangelical Church Union) was taking 
the matter up and protesting. 

But the truth is, he did not attach much importance to this cloud 
no bigger than a man’s hand, and did not attend a meeting again 
for some time. He hardly thought it worth the expense. And one had 
so little time. There was always something important to do in the 
parish, or in the garden, which supplied a large part of their fare. 
Besides, could it all make much difference in Emdorf ? If one over- 
looked the place from the hill behind it, a little more than village, 
a little less than town, with red roofs peeping out of trees, and 
remembered that the material and spiritual tenour of its existence 
had been unaltered for at least three hundred years, it was difficult 
to imagine something so unsubstantial as Church administration or 
even details of doctrine effecting a change. Nor, in fact, was Heinrich 
Lorenz himself greatly interested in politics, doctrine or administra- 
tion. He had left the seminary thirty years ago, settled down in 
Emdorf, and except for service during the War, had scarcely left it. 

Of course, his son Kurt, who was working with a firm of architects 
in distant Berlin, was heart and soul with the new regime, and when 
he came home on brief visits, one got an impression of how things 
were moving in the world. At these times, Kurt would try to rouse his 
father and find out cautiously whether he was going to come out on 
the German Christian side. But the discussion hardly even made a 
beginning, so tepid was Heinrich’s participation. 

““T don’t believe,”’ said Kurt to his mother on one such occasion 
more than a year later, ‘“ that father has been to a single meeting this 
year. 

“He says meetings are sterile business,” answered Thelma, trying 
to keep up a show of defending her husband. 

But surely he wants to understand the new Germany and help 
her. And how can he do so, if he remains entirely out of touch with 
the outside world?” . 


Thelma was privately of the same opinion, and at supper they both 
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tried to persuade Lorenz to attend the district meeting on the morrow. 

“Now don’t say you can’t leave the garden,” said Kurt. “ If 
there’s something very urgent, though I doubt it in October, I’ll 
do it, if it isn’t teeming with rain. It isn’t the day for the confirmation 
class, and you haven’t anyone to marry, or baptize. You wrote a 
letter for Grossmutter Winkelmann to her son in America last week 
-—you told me so, and the quarrel about the price of Schatz’s donkey 
has been adjusted. What else is there ? Is it the day for old Petersen ? 
[’ll go and see him instead and read him a chapter. I’ll warrant Emdorf 
will still be on its legs when you get back.” 

Heinrich smiled. He was rather short, had the usual close-cropped 
head and wore round glasses. His eyes were mild but intelligent, his 
manner benign but not weak. He was immensely proud of Kurt and 
could not withstand him. 

“Tl go for once,” he returned. ‘‘ But to tell you the truth, I 
think it all just a passing excitement, which will die down before long. 
Some changes in administration may be made, to be sure, and the 
clergy themselves are interested there, but the ultimate parishioner is 
not much affected by such alterations.” 

Kurt restrained himself with some difficulty from embarking on a 
long exposition of new doctrine. But he found the opportunity after 
the meeting, for Heinrich gave him an account of it. 

““Was any reference made to Hauer’s speech ?”’ asked Kurt. 

Well, yes, some members had mentioned that Christianity as a 
directing force seemed to have expired in Germany, but Heinrich 
thought such sensational views would soon be dropped. 

“‘ But you must realize, father, that there is a great new spirit abroad 
and our people need a new spiritual impetus, something that will 
give them strength, hope, faith in their mission.” 

“The same faith is always waiting for them.” 

““ But that’s just it, father. The same faith is not what is wanted. 
Something new is wanted—a gospel of strength and self-reliance and 
joy in the new undertaking.” 

‘ All those things come through prayer.”’ 

“You may be right. But you know how our people were long 
indifferent to religion. Look at your own empty church !” 

** Then they should repent and turn again to God.” 

“They have repented. They have put behind them weakness, 
dalliance and sin. They need religion, but it must be a religion suited 
to the race, to the German blood and spirit.”’ 

‘“'The Christian faith is universal and international,’”’ said Lorenz. 

“ True. But you will admit that it takes a different tinge in different 
parts of the world. Are Coptic Christians quite the same as Scottish 
followers of John Knox ? Peasants in the Balkans believe that saints 
control the weather. Does any agricultural worker round Emdorf 
believe that ? You know he doesn’t. Perhaps that is why the Church 
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in our country failed, because it did not speak to the race with a 
German voice.” 

“ The Church failed!’ ejaculated Lorenz. : 

“Perhaps it relied on a Christianity that was so internationally 
vague and colourless as to mean nothing national, was out of date, 
speaking a language that carried neither conviction nor encourage- 
ment to a striving, living people in urgent need of both. After all, 
nationalism is the strongest human force in the world to-day and the 
official church does nothing to meet it.” 

The Pfarrer stirred uneasily, conscious within himself of a long 
tale of conventional sermons, taken largely from books none too new, 
and given at intervals calculated to out-stretch the longest memory. 
He made an instant resolve to spend more thought on his sermons in 
future and Kurt dropped the subject. He left for the city next day, 
and promised to come again at Christmas. 

Lorenz saw him off, thinking him a fine fellow, handsome and sure 
of himself. Of course, if Thelma had not been such a splendid wife, 
they would not have been able to send him to the Hochschule to study. 
But not only did she darn dusters and produce dinners out of nothing. 
She wrote verses, and got money for them! She wrote cookery 
recipes too, even more, which appeared in Die Hausfrau. She seemed 
undismayed at the prospect of sending Gretel to the university also. 
Gretel was to take the Abitur examination at Easter. No doubt Kurt 
would help a little there. Heinrich’s face would take on a slight smile 
when his thoughts hovered round Gretel, his darling. She had been 
born while he was a padre in the Field, and perhaps that was why, 
to this day, he felt a special tenderness for her. 

Heinrich found it pleasanter to dwell on these domestic matters 
than on the Church conflict, though he had no doubts about his own 
position, whatever Kurt might say. Indeed, so as to avoid argument, 
he had said nothing to him about the manifesto. In consequence of 
the bitter dispute in Bavaria, a manifesto had been prepared and 
made known to the recent meeting. The majority of the clergy there 
were, like Heinrich, Confessionals and these had agreed to read aloud 
the document, which asserted their adherence to old principles, from 
the pulpit on the coming Sunday. Greatly to Thelma’s private annoy- 
ance, Heinrich did this. She discussed the matter with him afterwards, 
but achieved nothing. For all his gentleness, Heinrich could make 
up his own mind. The congregation, small, elderly and passive, paid 
little regard to the reading and perhaps did not understand it. ° 

But when it came to the Declaration of Independence at the end 
of November, in which the Confessionals declared that they would 
take no order from the new Church authorities imposed by the 
Government, Heinrich’s congregation looked startled, and gossiped 
a good deal outside the church afterwards. Thelma was actually angry 
and made no effort to exclude Gretel from the subsequent scene. 
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What would Kurt say ? she asked, when she had accused her husband 
of stagnation, refusing help to those who needed it, and treachery 
to the Fatherland. 

“Tt can’t make any difference to Kurt in any case. His life is carried 
on miles from here, and not connected with the Church.” 

“* But, Father ” began Gretel, in a trembling voice. Indeed, 
she was quaking from head to foot. Heinrich looked at her in enquiry. 

“You know, Father, only about a third of the girls are allowed to . 
go up to the university, of those who pass the exam. . . . All the girls 
say, no one will be chosen who belongs to the Confessionals. Only 
German-Christians will be given permission to study. Everyone says 
so.”’ She began to cry a little. 

“Nonsense,” said Heinrich sharply, and went off to his own 
room. 

But before long he became aware that it was not nonsense. In the 
ensuing week, some of his congregation failed to see him in the street. 
But some crossed the road on purpose to speak to him. They asked 
after his family and commented on the approach of Christmas. One 
or two even congratulated him on the stand he was making, and told 
him how the cleavage was working in neighbouring towns. Some clergy, 
it seemed, hovered as neutrals, but most had decided one way or the 
other. ‘Those with children to advance had mostly become German- 
Christians. 

A cold chill descended on Heinrich. He went for a long walk 
through the fields when he left his interlocutor. 

It was the first of many he took that winter, through rain, or wind, 
or snow. He became very thoughtful, and against his habit, irritable. 
Long after she had gone to bed, Thelma could hear him walking his 
study. But the preparations for Christmas soon drove other consider- 
ations aside. There was much to be arranged for in the parish, and 
both Heinrich and she were fully occupied. Gretel brought home a 
report from school that made her jubilant, and Kurt arrived in a 
whirlwind of excitement. 

‘* What do you think, good people ! ” he cried. ‘“‘ There’s a munici- 
pal job going in Altstadt, and I’m going to try for it. What will you 
say to me when I’m a Stadbaurat, eh?” 

They were all greatly impressed. 

‘‘ Old Schmidtsohn is backing me. In fact, on the fourth of next 
month I’m going over to Altstadt to see some people he’s given me an 
introduction to. And how’s old Emsdorf ? Still taking in one another’s 
washing for a living ?”’ 

He accompanied Heinrich on some of his long walks and it was 
inevitable that they should discuss the subject so near to their hearts. 
Even administration, it seemed, was beginning to acquire interest 
for the pastor. If reform was needed, the parishes should be built up 


from below ; they should reform themselves. There was no need for 
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a new machinery ; the Church in every province and state possessed 
sary constitution. 

ba That Fe an old framework,” returned Kurt. “ It dates back a 
long time, and reflects the innumerable little states and principal- 
ities of before the War. There ought to have been a unified Church 
long ago. What would your plan mean but lots and lots of meetings, 
just as all the different bodies had at the beginning of the republic ? 
And precious little came out of them. Why, you yourself have said 
meetings are sterile. No, Father, what we want is men, not meetings. 
We have established the leadership principle in the State and undoubt- 
edly we want it in the Church too. We want one Church throughout 
the land. I have heard you say that a nation must be founded on 
religion—obviously it must be one religion, and expressed by living 
men, not resolutions passed at meetings.”’ 

It was extremely difficult to answer him. “‘ Surely the doctrine 
held by the Church leader must be acceptable to all ?” 

‘“The Leader must lead,” said Kurt doggedly. ‘‘ And, mind you, 
Father, it’s bound to come. It’s perhaps natural that elderly people 
should not want to change ” (Heinrich winced) “ and we’re willing ” 
(we !) ‘‘ to exercise patience, if they don’t make things too difficult. 
But if one regards the matter without sentiment or prejudice, it’s 
obvious that beliefs must change with time as other ideas do. Who 
believes the Bible literally nowadays ? Perhaps a limited sect here and 
there. No one else. So compromise creeps in; awkward bits are 
explained away ; symbolism, mistakes made by oral tradition, and 
what not, account for what we don’t like. Much better to be honest, 
I think, and say openly that the doctrine of self-sacrifice is out of date 
—we have no use for resignation and submission. A spiritual modus 
vivendi, which was founded by poor Eastern fisherfolk, can’t offer 
enough to a twentieth-century nation in the West.” 

“Kurt, you don’t know what you are saying,” said his father. 
“ Pray, what spiritual modus vivendi have you to offer in exchange ? ” 

“Don’t get angry, Father. Whatever it is, it must have the char- 
acteristic German impress, embody German ideals and give scope 
for German spirit. It must stand on German soil.” 

“Is not Christianity larger than that ?” groaned Heinrich. 

“Dear father, this is Christianity. I beg of you not to misunder- 
stand it. It is Christianity tinged with Germanism, so that it may 
help Germans.” 

They argued for hours. Kurt’s position sometimes seemed to his 
father contradictory and sophistical ; sometimes his patent sincerity 
carried Heinrich with him. Once it leaked out that his application for 
the new post would be strengthened if all his connections were 
German-Christian. “ ‘'Those who want to advance their children 
are German-Christians,’ ” thought Heinrich. Another time it leaked 
out that Thelma was in an agony of fear lest Heinrich’s “ obstinacy ” 
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should reach the ears of the authorities, and that he would be sent to a 
concentration camp, or be superseded by a pastor of more amiable 
persuasion. What then ? Thelma’s cousin was married to a Pfarrer in 
Westphalia, and Hedwig’s husband was in camp. Hedwig had been 
obliged to go home and stay with her parents. Thelma’s parents were 
dead long ago. What could Thelma and Gretel do in such a case ? 

On the night preceding Kurt’s departure for Altstadt, Thelma heard 
her husband walking half the night in his study. She wished they 
had more carpets in the house. 

Of course, everyone went with Kurt to the station, and it was while 
they walked ahead of the two women, that Heinrich took the oppor- 
tunity to say quietly, “I won’t do or say publicly anything that 
would injure your prospects, my boy.” 

Kurt’s heart gave a leap. He glanced at the face beside him, and 
thought it looked older. He said “‘ Thank you ” in a low voice. 

A few days later he wrote to say that the actual appointing in 
Altstadt was postponed for a few weeks. The old josser who was to be 
replaced had rallied somewhat, and though the end could not be far 
off, it was felt unkind to engage in any public act about his successor. 
Kurt had seen the people old Schmidtsohn knew and thought he had 
made a favourable impression. 

Heinrich’s sermons changed after this. ‘hey were new written, 
touched on the problems of the nation, and urged industry, economy, 
and self-reliance. In fact, the congregation increased a little, and it 
became known that he was associating himself with various organ- 
izations of government colour. People who had latterly failed to see 
him in the street now spoke to him cordially. A few old friends 
dropped off. 

Sometimes circulars came for Heinrich from the Prussian Con- 
fessional Synod. Thelma did not refer to them, but she noticed that 
Heinrich fingered them, turned them over and then put them away. 
He went to no more meetings. 

‘“‘ Surely you are not going for a walk to-day ?”’ she said once, as 
he was setting off in pouring rain. 

‘Yes, yes, much better. If I don’t get enough exercise, I don’t 
sleep. Even that doesn’t do it always.”’ 

He came home wet through and developed a high temperature. 
Thelma kept him in bed for a few days and gave him homely remedies. 
Gretel used to sit by him when she came in from school, and tell him 
schoolgirl gossip and ask about homework. Together they counted 
the weeks till the examination. Gretel thought she would be success- 
ful. Heinrich was sure of it. 

When he went about again, he felt extraordinarily tired. Thelma 
surrounded him with cossetting care, and yet there lay a constraint 
between them, which they had never known in the past, though 
Thelma had long dropped the discussion of Church affairs. 
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Early in March, Heinrich received a_ bulky official letter, with 
which he at once retired to his study. Thelma waited a while and 
then knocked at the door. } rls 

“ Heinrich, your coffee. It is cold. Shall I heat it and bring it here 
for you?” 

‘All right. Yes.” i 

She brought it, and set it on his writing table. The sheets he had 
read lay strewn about. She did not care to look at them, but lingered. 

“ Read it if you want to,” said Heinrich, and resumed his pacing. 

A manifesto to be read on the Sunday following receipt, by all 
those who associated themselves with the Reich Council of Brethren 
of the Confessional Movement—against the attempt to impose a bi- 
denominational system on the Church, of German Christians on the 
one hand and Confessionals of the older doctrines on the other— 
this would eventually come to mean an undenominational Church, 
secular and racial—the Protestant Opposition must close its ranks for 
a renewal of the conflict—this so-called “‘ new religion ’’ must not 
conquer. . . % 

Thelma dropped the papers and looked at her husband. 

*‘ Well, there it is,” he said, with a sort of shrug. ‘“‘'There’s no 
sitting on the fence possible. If I read it, I go back on all I have said 
and done since the New Year, and apparently injure all three of you. 
If I don’t read it a 

After a brief silence, he went on, ‘‘ When all’s said and done, I 
did take an oath at my ordination.” 

“Oh, but the circumstances now. ” began Thelma. 

“ 'There’s one possibility,” he continued, disregarding her. “‘ The 
police may intervene and seize the manifesto. I fancy, if it’s done 
at all, that no pastorate will be omitted this time. To-day is Tuesday. 
They will arrive, if at all, on Friday at the latest.”’ 

Thelma did not know what to wish. She only knew that every 
knock at the door that week made her heart beat, so that she could 
almost hear it. Yet, in the evening, when she sat sewing and realized 
that the day had passed without police intervention, she felt almost 
more agitated. For how easily would that have solved their difficulty ! 

On Friday nothing happened. Heinrich gave no sign. Again he 
paced his study more than half the night. Thelma heard every step. 
She slept a little towards morning and saw that Heinrich was doing 
the same when she got up. But he came down soon after and enquired 
for the post. 

The morning dragged on somehow. At three o’clock he went off 
for his Saturday walk, and stayed away longer than usual. 

“Come, Gretel, we will have supper. Father would rather we did 
not wait,” said Thelma, when it became dark. But as they were 
seating themselves, there came a knock at the front door unlike all 
the other knocks of the week, and Thelma started up in response. 
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The police. Was the Herr Pfarrer at home ? Very sorry to disturb, 
but duty compelled. The Herr Pfarrer had received some documents 
this week. ‘They regretted extremely, but had high orders to demand 
that they be handed over. If the Herr Pfarrer was not at home, could 
the Frau Pfarrer perhaps find the papers ? 

They followed Thelma to the study. The papers were not locked 
away, she thought. She opened this drawer and that, and heard 
their voices say that the document must on no account be read in 
church to-morrow, and if the Frau Pfarrer could not find it and could 
give that assurance 

As Thelma found and drew it forth, there came another knock at 
the door, long yet trembling, insistent yet half-hearted. 

As they came from the study, Gretel opened the door. 

There were men, whom they knew, standing round the door. 
They began to explain something rather slowly, helping one another 
out. It was several minutes before Thelma began to understand them, 
and to become aware of some object behind them. 

And at last they could improvise no longer, and when the word 
“water”? had been uttered often enough to prepare anyone, they 
parted and brought nearer a sort of hand-cart. Thelma and Gretel 
saw the two officials each remove his shako. And then they looked 
down and saw the quiet features of Heinrich without their accustomed 
glasses, shining damp on his coat, and water dripping from the edge 
of it. 


PRAYER 
Lino-cut by HucH GoRDON PorTEUus 
From the Yorkshire Artists’ Exhibition at the Wertheim Gallery 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


«“ FREEDOM, FAREWELL!” 


To the Editor of THE LONDON MERCURY AND BOOKMAN. 


IR,—After the amazing review of my novel Freedom, Farewell! in your 

February issue, perhaps I had better declare publicly that my choice between 
democracy and dictatorship (whether of Right or Left) was made a great many 
years ago in favour of democracy, and adhered to strictly ever since. 

In regard to all moral questions the duty of the novelist, as opposed to that 
of the partisan propagandist, is surely, as Katherine Mansfield has ably expressed 
it, to put the question but not to answer it ; not to indoctrinate, but so to present 
as to stimulate the reader to provide his own answer. 

Freedom, Farewell ! was an attempt to study beneath the novelist’s lens the 
mentality and behaviour of the people who in a certain noted instance lost their 
political liberty, with the intention of stimulating the reader to answer for 
himself, possibly for his own future good, the question : why and how do great 
nations lose their political liberty. Did your critic expect me to attach a label to 
each scene of corruption, injustice and stupidity I portrayed ? Did he expect me 
to remark: ‘“‘ That was Cesar, learning to bribe from the corrupt provincial 
system of the day—very reprehensible”; or ‘That was Pompeius being 
mentally slothful—a pitiable exhibition’ ; or “ That was Brutus being nobly 
ineffective—most unfortunate”; or ‘‘ That was Cicero pursuing his career 
regardless of his own principles—most deplorable.” I presented my characters 
doing these things, with the results that accrued ; and left it to the reader’s 
intelligence to infer that the behaviour which produced such deplorable results 
was itself to be deplored. If this is to lack a point of view, Freedom, Farewell ! 
lacked a point of view. 

Yours etc., 
Halifax. PHYLLIS BENTLEY 


[V. M. L. Scott writes :—Miss Bentley misinterprets my criticism of her 
novel which was based on artistic and not on political grounds. Indeed her 
political opinions seem to me entirely irrelevant. So far from suggesting that the 
function of the novelist is to indoctrinate, I remarked that “‘ Miss Bentley as a 
novelist rightly refuses to identify herself with the cause either of Imperialism 
or of democracy.” I expressed the opinion, however, that an historical novel 
should be something more than a record of events; in other words, that the 
selective faculty must be brought into play if historical events are to acquire 
artistic significance. In my view, Miss Bentley fails in this reconstruction to 
exercise the unifying imagination of the artist.] 


MISS SITWELL AND MR. GRIGSON 


IR,—Miss Edith Sitwell could not consider ‘‘ Four New Poets ” in your last 
number without making one of her oblique sniggers at New Verse. Those 
of your readers who may, though I cannot think many of them will, be misled 
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by this skittish, eccentric versifier, should know that during three years New 
Verse has published poems by W. H. Auden, Stephen Spender, Louis Mac- 
Neice, William Empson, Cecil Day Lewis, and many others. Indeed, it has 
published many poems by Mr. Dylan Thomas, whom Miss Sitwell praised so 
much to your readers as a “ young man who has every likelihood of becoming a 
great poet.’ But then New Verse has published no poems by the Sitwells. 
It has even—can such things be ?—made fun of the Sitwells. 

Yours, etc., 

New Verse, 4a, Keats Grove, N.W.3. GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


THOMAS RUSSELL 


EAR SIR,—Having felt that Thomas Russell was insufficiently known I am 

the more pleased to find now that his value has lately been appreciated in 
that most practicable form of a good edition. Mr. Eric Partridge has edited him 
excellently in a volume published by Dulau, and it is to be hoped that through 
this edition Russell will now reach the wider public that he deserves. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
RICHARD PENNINGTON. 
National Liberal Club. 


MR. WRIGHT’S LIFE OF DICKENS 


EAR SIR,—In reference to Mr. J. W. T. Ley’s letter which appeared in 

your February issue, let me just pay a tribute to the excellence of the review 
of my Life of Charles Dickens, written by the able pen of Mr. J. S. Collis. I have 
nothing to withdraw from my remarks in reference to Is She His Wife. Mr. Ley 
seems to spend the whole of his time in attacking my work. In different papers 
he has denied the truth of nearly every statement in it. Many of these attacks 
are too childish to call for a reply. However, it amuses him to make them, and 
they certainly do me no harm. My book is founded on interviews with persons 
whom evidently he has never interviewed and on documents which, to judge 
by his feeble assaults, he has never seen. My Autobiography is just going to 
press, and if that does not open his eyes nothing will. 

Yours faithfully, 
Cowper School, Olney, Bucks. THOMAS WRIGHT. 
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THE THEATRE 


ST. HELENA. By R. C. SHERRIFF and JEANNE DE Casals. Old Vic. 
STORM IN A TEACUP. By James Brinig from the German. Royalty. 
THE DOG BENEATH THE SKIN. By W. H. Aupen and C. IsHERWoop. 

Westminster. 

ISTORICAL dramatists tend to extremes in the matter of method. Some 

go all the way in the spirit of Goethe’s saying that for the poet there are no 
historical personages but that, at times, he does history the honour to take from 
it certain names and give them to the creatures of his brain. This is how Mr. 
Shaw comes to terms with a Cesar or a Cleopatra, and of the two extremes it is 
beyond a doubt the more entertaining. Mr. Sherriff and Miss de Casalis are at 
the other pole. Setting out to show how Napoleon and his suite passed their 
days at St. Helena they have composed out of the mass of reported utterances 
and incidents a group of soberly drawn realistic pictures. These pictures tell 
of the Emperor’s attempts to evade the petty restrictions insisted upon by the 
tactless Sir Hudson Lowe ; of the various means he took to preserve the forms 
of imperial grandeur ; of his desperate squirmings in the grip of an irremediable 
boredom ; of the rot that set in among his followers ; of the gradual decline of 
his hopes, and of his death. In short, a skilful presentment of fact, an admirable 
play for historians and schoolchildren, but of limited interest to those who want 
the dramatic truth about Napoleon’s last days. 

It asks the audience to take certain things for granted—the special quality of 
Napoleon’s mind, the fears of a world clumsily caging a human animal too fierce 
and too powerful to be allowed its freedom. ‘“‘ This is Napoleon,” the authors 
seem to say. ““ You know all about him. You know why he has been brought to 
die on this dreary rock. We show you the tragi-comic existence he led during 
his captivity.”” They succeed pretty well in conveying to us the kind of existence 
Napoleon led at St. Helena, but they never quite succeed in establishing their 
statement that the stout little Frenchman in a green cutaway coat is Napoleon. 
It is always hard to believe that the extinct volcano presented on the stage was 
once active and might in certain circumstances become terribly active again. And 
this despite an admirable performance by Mr. Keneth Kent. The rest of the cast 
also serve the author creditably. Mr. Cecil Trouncer’s brief sketch of Sir Hudson 
Lowe is excellent in its reticent suggestion of a stupidity so stubborn and a 
stubbornness so stupid that they become almost amiable. The faithful followers 
are done well by Mr. Ion Swinley, Mr. Leo Genn and Mr. Clement McCallin, 
and the comedy of the rival diarists is, next to Napoleon’s brushes with Sir 
Hudson, the liveliest part of the play. Indeed, all these courtiers are played so 
skilfully that it seems more than ever a pity that they should be employed 
exclusively upon the domestic comedy of Longwood. They might plausibly 
have been used to suggest the European background and thus have helped 
Napoleon to build the individuality which he lacks and the play to pass beyond 
factual accuracy to dramatic truth. 

Mr. James Bridie’s adaptation at the Royalty of a fantastic comedy by Herr 
Bruno Frank is the most entertaining of his recent plays. The original story 
was a trifle abstract in its comic extravagance. Mr. Bridie hammers what was 
German and abstract into the Scottish and the concrete and then shows the 
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story more respect than he has shown many of his own inventions. It is a pre- 
posterous story of a reporter on a Scottish local paper who, being left in charge 
of the paper, writes two columns of invective against a pompous Provost guilty of 
having refused to save an old woman’s unlicensed dog from destruction by the 
police. The attack blasts the Provost’s chances of election to Parliament, for his 
meetings are broken up by canine barks and howls from audiences of enraged 
humanitarians, and it leads to trouble all round—to an elopement, a pair of 
divorces, a pair of hasty marriages and to legal proceedings which bid fair to be 
endless. 

Preposterous the tale may be, but so amusingly is it handled that we care not 
a fig for probability. It is the kind of frolic which suits Mr. Bridie’s discursively 
prankish touch to perfection. His dialogue is at its best, not when it is concen- 
trated upon a single subject, but when it is at liberty to dance about the stage 
lighting up now this character, now that. It revolves constantly like a searchlight, 
and some of his serious plays have suffered from its refusal to burn steadily like 
a lamp. In this piece there is no character that needs particular illumination, 
but there are a great number of characters who live sufficiently in the odd 
remarks they make. Mr. Bridie has contrived for Miss Sara Allgood some beauti- 
fully comic scenes of breathless protest ; for Mr. W. G. Fay and Mr. C. M. 
Hallard and Mr. Rupert Siddons snatches of legal humour that seem remarkably 
fresh considering their ancient origin ; and for Mr. Roger Livesey and Miss Ivy 
des Voeux some boisterously romantic love-making well ballasted with humour. 
All the cast act resourcefully, and Mr. Ian McLean is especially successful in 
adding to the bluster and pomposity of the Provost a suggestion of geniune 
ability which heightens the fun gained at his expense. 

All who wish to see poetry find its way back to the Theatre may be 
recommended to see The Dog Beneath the Skin. If they go in an austere spirit of 
inquiry it is possible that they may stay to be entertained. This satiric revue at 
the Westminster, the work of Mr. W. H. Auden and Mr. Christopher Isherwood, 
makes its points through an interesting and largely successful juxtaposition of 
burlesque action on the stage and serious poetic commentary. The commentary, 
verse based upon contemporary speech-rhythms, has genuine theatrical 
eloquence. If the burlesque on its own plane were as good as the lines which 
point its moral the revue would deserve all that its enthusiastic admirers have 
said for it, but at least one interested spectator found the song, dance and patter 
in which the civilization of the Right is assailed less amusing than that of The 
Dance of Death. The dog who comes out of his skin to preach seemed to me a 
tedious expedient. But at the lowest estimate it is a dashing affair, with many 
amusing turns, which dispatches the village hero into the world to find the lost 
heir to the local estate and reveals to him a civilization which has become a bluff 
because man, terrified by his own mastery over nature, either submits himself 
to dictators and charlatans or seeks to escape in eroticism, medizvalism, 
superstition or even invalidism. And if the humour of the stage seems to miss 
the special kind of naiveté at which it is aiming, it is still a pleasure to hear the 
Witness, especially if she be Miss Veronica Turleigh, speak Mr. Auden’s serious 


verse. 
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ART—THE YORKSHIREMEN AND 
JOHN ALDRIDGE 


WO exhibitions have been advertising in the last few weeks the large 
number of artists who have Yorkshire blood or Yorkshire connections. 
The little exhibition at the Wertheim Gallery is over. The big annual exhibition 
at the City Art Gallery in Leeds continues until March 15th. David Jagger, 
Percy H. Jowett, Jacob Kramer, Henry Moore, Bertram Priestman, Ernest 
Procter, William Rothenstein, Matthew Smith, Edward Wadsworth, Ethel 
Walker ; these are ten of the prominent painters and sculptors who have sent this 
year to Leeds. It is an exhibition of living artists, who are limited to two works 
each. But one short wall is devoted to the late Ernest Procter, and the centrepiece 
of the most interesting wall is a picture by the late Basil Taylor, who died at the 
end of last year at the age of thirty-five. Taylor had never finished ‘‘ ‘The Bronté 
Sisters.”’* But everything is in its place in the chill light breaking over the huddled 
tombstones of Haworth cemetery, even the scarlet monotone of the cloak 
rippling round Emily’s green gown, in front of the smoky browns and purples 
and greenish greys. Such nervous, vehement drawing, straight from one point 
to another, would not have borne a great deal more colour. As it is, this is the 
outstanding picture of the exhibition, with its soaring movement and its tragic, 
cold-erotic ecstasy. The same unmodulated scarlet crops up in his other 
picture, “‘ Toadstools,”’ again to counterpart the green, the dark dry green of 
ivy. But here there is also a profusion of colour, laid on with subtle feeling 
for the qualities of the various things. One rarely sees such handling by English 
painters. It is a rich and sensuous outpouring across a wide surface ; and one is 
surprised to find, on standing back, that the total mass is not more effective, 
still bound somewhat to the dry board on which it is painted. It is in the summer 
landscape behind that there is a lack of air and volume. 

The balance is on the other side in the two still lifes by Matthew Smith. 
Smith’s handling is not sensitive. He reduces everything to the same quality ; 
so that the marigolds in “ Still Life with Pears” might be sections of oranges ; 
they are no more distinct in texture from the pears. But, when he is at his best, 
as he is in both these pictures, no one models more richly and vigorously and 
confidently in the round. In this picture the green fruit makes the balance of 
the colour unusually cool, the sunlight glances from the side and the slant of 
the walnut table emphasizes a sharply stimulating quality in the total effect. 
The “ Oranges and Chrysanthemums ” are stored away from the direct light ; 
but they lie open in a warm, voluminous glow diffused by their own rich and 
satisfying hues. Smith’s individual motifs are of no great significance. Fruit or 
flowers, they are all fruit to the painter. There is so little discrimination of 
texture that they are almost abstractions. But they are abstractions from a 
nature of infinite colour and plasticity. Through them one descends into a great 
deep of warmth and sensuousness. 

They are a strong contrast with the “ Figure Derivations”? of Francis 
Butterfield, in which the origins of the abstraction are not recognizable. Did they 
ever exist ? I suspect “ Figure Derivation ” to be a thoughtless title for a design 


* See plate facing p. 552. 
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(No. 42) in which a band of greyish yellow flows across a purplish ground. 
First the curves of its outlines are fast and close together. Then, as they spread 
slowly out of the picture, there is thrust between them a piercing whitish 
shape with a great blue disc for an eye. There is a balance of forces in movement, 
while these curves bound in the molten band have an active relation with the 
freely springing discs on either side and with the single line which zigzags 
underneath. This equilibrium I miss altogether in No. 41, where the motifs 
seem to struggle each for itself. When it is achieved, it seems to proceed from 
adjustment rather than from harmony. It has to be studied to be understood. 

There is a joyous infection on the other hand in one of Wadsworth’s 
“Compositions” (No. 297), where pink amcebe hover before white paper 
crowns, from behind which pale lines whip out and in again against the azure 
ground. It is superficial ; but it is a clear idea cleanly carried out. The painters 
of “ abstractions’ are best when they are gay. 

The Yorkshire artists have no denominator in common, to justify an exhibition 
outside the shire. Some celebrate the Yorkshire scene ; others escape from it, 
to Cornwall or to the abstract. But there is no particular preoccupation, no 
predominating influence. In the Leeds exhibition there is only one painter who 
belongs entirely to Yorkshire, Herman Wood. ‘“‘ The Calder Valley, near 
Brighouse ”’ could not have been painted anywhere else, so true are the cold 
colours with their ubiquitous undertone of black. There is not the imagination 
of the famous douanier, but Wood’s reconstructions of the familiar scene in a 
plainly home-made technique have the bite of truth. Their luminosity, without 
“* light-and-shade,”’ turns the other landscapists to scenic artists, who have 
neither observed nor analysed. 

Yorkshire provides creative energy in the raw. But there is only one district 
in England which forms with visible consistency the character of its painters’ 
work. East Anglia has given most of our great painters in the past, and it seems 
to be forming a painter of the immediate future in John Aldridge, who lives 
in Essex on the border of the Constable country. His recent exhibition at the 
Leicester Galleries was impregnated with the vivid East Anglian light, while a 
few of his scenes from Mallorca of 1933 emphasized the truth of his impressions. 
In a sense he begins where Constable left off, for here were some 
daring researches into the colours of the atmosphere. Constable’s full grasp 
of form is yet to be acquired. There are some treacherous foregrounds, like that 
jade green field in “ Great Bardfield Church, June, 1935,” and some suspended 
trees, as in ‘‘ Snow at the Place, Great Bardfield, January, 1935.’ This latter 
is a fascinating design in most original colour, but, for all its ingenious diagonals, 
it is an outstanding example of the difficulty the modern generation experiences 
in a certain suspension between love of design and love of nature. Design, as 
pursued in the abstract by the ‘“‘ Seven and Five,” to which Aldridge once 
belonged, seems to tend always to pattern on, or very near, the surface ; 
while the loveliest thing in nature is her third dimension. It is in some of the 
smaller pictures, like “ Snow, Essex, January, 193 5” or “ Hall Meadow,” that 
design and nature are going to live most happily for ever. But in every one 
there is some new and moving combination of colours, or some unexpected 
economy ; so that the general impression is one of variety, of courage and 


itality, always gracefully applied. 
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FILMS 


MODERN TIMES. American. 
THE MAN WHO BROKE THE BANK AT MONTE CARLO. American. 


BONNE CHANCE. French. 


OST critics, probably, felt a little anxious on their way to see Modern 

Times. It would have been a melancholy task to write down Chaplin’s 
new picture as a well-meaning anachronism, out of touch with modern needs. 
On the whole, I think, Chaplin has succeeded surprisingly well in striking a 
contemporary note without the aid of dialogue. Perhaps his success derives 
largely from a certain change he has introduced into the relationship between 
his central character—the familiar little tramp in baggy trousers—and the film’s 
social background. In the old days Chaplin accepted the solid complacencies of 
society as an opportunity mainly for the urchin’s gesture of throwing a snowball 
at a policeman and running away. Now he is drawn right into the maw of 
modern society ; we feel that instead of throwing snowballs he is almost ready to 
join a trade union. In other words, Modern Times sets out to offer a deliberate 
criticism of definite social evils; and this mood is particularly evident in the 
opening sequence, when Chaplin appears as a worker in a mass-production 
factory. 

This factory, with its slightly fantastic display of huge cog-wheels and levers 
and conveyor belts, has an admirable quality of nightmare realism. One brilliant 
touch is the television device which enables the President of the firm—whenever 
not doing jigsaw puzzles—to watch what is going on anywhere in the factory 
by manifesting himself suddenly in the form of a face and a giant voice, which 
is allowed, by exception, to speak from the screen. This all-seeing eye pursues 
Chaplin even into the lavatory, and in the same moment the giant voice is heard, 
breaking from nowhere into the silence and ordering him back to work. Nothing 
could convey more vividly an impression of the thunders of outraged deity 
rolling from an inaccessible Sinai over a submissive mortal head. Even better, 
perhaps, is the sequence in which Chaplin is required to submit to a test of an 
automatic machine for feeding the workers while they are on the job, so as 
to eliminate lunch hours. Of course, the machine goes wrong and starts to 
work at treble speed, while the presiding engineer, ignoring the writhing Chaplin, 
devotes himself with a superb air of tolerant impatience to adjusting the controls. 
This episode is wildly funny, and very grim. 

As the film proceeds, a good deal of this early grimness fades away. 
It re-appears for a few moments in a more ordinary form when Chaplin meets 
his heroine—a waterside waif who looks after her motherless family and prowls 
hungrily past the plate-glass windows of shops full of food. She is played by 
Miss Paulette Goddard, who is small and dark and agile and a vast improvement 
on the colourless heroines Chaplin has usually chosen in the past. Indeed, her 
vivid personality does a great deal to prevent the film from seeming faded and 
old-fashioned, particularly when its later sequences are inclined to drift off into 
a series of more or less arbitrary comedy episodes, loosely strung together. 
Chaplin falls in and out of the hands of the police; he is employed as night 
watchman at a store and performs his duties on roller-skates ; he works in a 
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shipyard and manages to launch prematurely a large vessel with a casual blow of 
his hammer ; he gets a job as a singing waiter at a café where his heroine is 
dancing in a cabaret show. It is during this last sequence that his voice is heard 
for the first time on the screen. When his turn comes to perform in the cabaret 
he forgets his words and substitutes a marvellous jargon which sounds vaguely 
like a mixture of French and Italian, while at the same time he renders the 
action of the song in lively pantomime. His voice is clear and pleasant, but 
probably it would sound too cultured if we heard it all the time from the lips of 
his tramp character. The real point of this episode is that its novelty will attract 
the curiosity of audiences without impeding the film’s international circulation. 

It would be absurd to blame Chaplin for not having developed fully the 
pungent social criticism of the opening reel—for not having, in fact, driven home 
a proper Marxian moral. He works from a realm of feeling, not of logical thought, 
and he has no plan for curing the social evils which distress his heart. But 
anyone who likes comedy salted with irony will probably feel that the film 
loses a good deal of intensity as it goes along. There is nothing to equal, in the 
piercing, imaginative quality of its humour, the mechanical feeding sequence 
near the start. Still, the simpler comedy of the later sequences is often delightful 
in its own way, and the roller-skating episode is symbolic of Chaplin’s whole 
method. He is still the little man who careers perilously on roller-skates through 
a world of sober-minded citizens compelled to walk. 

Mr. Ronald Colman’s latest comedy, The Man Who Broke the Bank at Monte 
Carlo, has one point of contact with Modern Times. It, too, suggests that the 
older conventions of screen comedy are threatening to give way under 
the pressure of a changing social outlook. Mr. Colman appears as an exiled 
Russian Prince who takes a few days’ holiday from the kitchen of a 
Paris restaurant and wins a fortune at Monte Carlo; and the story is concerned 
with the schemes of the management and their girl accomplice to lure him back 
to risk his luck once more. It would have been normal, not long ago, to treat 
quite seriously the social world here represented, and to derive the comedy from 
the misadventures of the characters within it. Here, however, we find various 
touches of extravagance creeping in; the social background itself is always on 
the verge of being caricatured. The film is pleasant light entertainment, but it 
would have been better still, I believe, if its tendency to social satire had been 
given more scope. It left me wishing that Mr. Colman, who has learnt how to 
handle comedy acting with a nice dry touch, could be directed in a similar 
type of picture by René Clair. 

Bonne Chance is notable for introducing Sacha Guitry to the screen. With his 
wife, Jacqueline Delubac, he appears in a story devised by himself about an 
artist and a laundry girl who share a lottery prize and go off to spend it during a 
kind of platonic honeymoon. This is a film full of amusing moments, but M. 
Guitry, I feel, has imagined it too much as a series of acted episodes. There is 
very little visual continuity, and it always seemed to me that the camera was 
simply following M. Guitry about and waiting for him and his wife to give a 
further display of witty conversation. They do it very well, but in the connecting 


passages there is nothing to keep the film alive. 
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MUSIC 


R. CONSTANT LAMBERT’S new work for chorus, orchestra, and 

baritone solo was performed at the Queen’s Hall on January 2gth, the 
composer conducting. Mr. Lambert has been engaged on the composition of 
these seven movements for the last three years : and it was therefore expected 
that they would probably surprise many of the admirers of Rio Grande and Mr. 
Lambert’s earlier works. Summer’s Last Will and Testament is called by the 
composer a masque, after the original Thomas Nashe play from which he took 
the words of the songs. The movements run on consecutively, but they have 
very little thematic or purely musical connection, resembling rather the various 
scenes of a ballet than the movements of a suite or symphony. The style is 
beautifully fluent and natural, and there is far more lyrical feeling in all the 
movements than there has been hitherto in Mr. Lambert’s music. The choral 
writing is smooth, without sacrificing either vigour or strength, and the orches- 
tration is cultured and faultless. It would be hard to lay a finger on any real flaw 
in the work : and yet it does not really grip or strike. 

There is of course no question of the shock-tactics of the Sacre: Mr. Lambert, 
like most of his generation, has seen through the futilities of that kind of brio. 
But without wishing to be impressed by spectacular or physical violence of 
method, every hearer has a right to expect a definite impression, to be left with 
an unmistakable taste in his mouth: and that Mr. Lambert’s new work does 
not really do. He handles every form, and especially the Rondo Burlesca (vi), 
with ease and confidence : he has mastered the finer points of them all. Yet the 
whole work somehow lacks incisiveness, it is hard to feel that these were things 
the composer had to say or he would burst: and though it is possible to do 
without this feeling in the smaller and more exquisite musical forms, in the salon 
piece or the charming song, in such a grandly conceived work as Summer’s 
Last Will and Testament they are essential. It is impossible to listen to charming, 
cultured and decorative music for so long at a stretch without becoming listless 
and apathetic : and for all the vigour of the words and the music, Mr. Lambert 
never achieves the iron-shod, almost ascetic inevitability such words and such 
vigour demand, if they are not to be hollow. ‘‘ Adieu, farewell, earth’s bliss !” 
was written with a great feeling for the beauty and the rhythm of the words : 
but it was hard to feel that Mr. Lambert had really digested and assimilated their 
meaning well enough to reproduce it in music. 

At the other end of the scale was Stravinsky’s Gidipus Rex, performed at the 
Queen’s Hall under M. Ansermet on February 11th. Here the difficulty is in a 
way the same—a certain deadness in the midst of technical ability and intellectual 
subtlety—yet of a rather different order. Stravinsky has deliberately chastened 
and subdued his style and his emotions: but though M. Cocteau’s Latin text 
can be trusted to negative any emotional content reaching the audience from the 
words, the music is emotional enough, in its portentous and dryly oracular way. 
The Narrator nearly succeeded in turning the whole performance into a farce, 
with his vulgar brightness and cheapjack manner: but in spite of all it is 
pe se to feel that Stravinsky is a man of strong ideas, personality and 
Aad eee : as deliberately straight-waistcoated his talent : whereas Mr. 
nate omposer more than willing to give every rein to his emotions and 

» Which are themselves, however, not very individual. 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


SOME LITTLE PRESSES 


I HOPE my readers share my fondness for the work of the little presses. With 
me it is in part hereditary ; for my first acquaintance with printing was made 
in the early ’seventies, when my father, then vicar of a country parish in 
Derbyshire, printed his own parish notices and hymn-sheets on a small Albion 
press, just big enough to take a forme of two octavo pages. I still use and treasure 
Adrian Fortescue’s book of Latin hymns which my sister and I printed at a 
little house at Letchworth in 1913. The books printed at the High House Press 
which I have so often chronicled in these pages are printed by James and 
Beatrice Masters on an Albion press set up in the sitting-room over their shop 
at Shaftesbury. This edition of Chapman’s translation from Muszus* has a 
bigger page—demy quarto—than any book which Mr. Masters has yet printed. 
Set in 18-point Cloister type, it was printed two pages up. It offers a marked 
contrast to the original edition printed by Isaac Jaggard in 1616. That is as rare as 
any book can be ; for the only known copy is that at the Bodleian—a delightful 
little book, measuring in its forrel cover a shade over two inches by three. 

Songs Pastoral and Paradisalt is the first book to be printed at the Tintern 
Press, which Mr. Vincent Stuart has set up at Brockweir, a village on the 
Herefordshire side of Gloucestershire. The title indicates the mystical vision 
which tinges the author’s gentle outlook upon nature and life. The book is 
printed in a variety of tints, chiefly green and black, on stout hand-made paper, 
on one side of the page only, not from type but from zinc plates etched in 
intaglio. The poems have been etched from Helen Hickley’s script; and Mr. 
Stuart has added decorative borders to her margins. 

Mr. Stuart has also printed “the first collection”’ of poems by A. E. 
Coppard.{ The tall octavo pages are set in large Romanee type (18-point) 
designed in the Jenson tradition by Mr. J. van Krimpen. The illustrations 
engraved on wood alternate with the pages of text; and Miss Marshall has so 
far sought agreement between her blocks and the pages of type that each has 
been made to correspond roughly in size with the varying type-area of the verses 
which face it. But her black silhouetted figures weigh heavily against the delicate 
setting of the text. They are her firct venture in wood-engraving. ‘The title-page 
and headlines are printed in mauve and green, and the book has been bound by 
H. T. Wood in boards covered with fabric of those two colours. 

Mr. Biggs, who has printed Wilfrid Gibson’s A Leaping Flame—A Sail !§ 
and others of his poems as a demy octavo booklet, has been a student at the 
Central School of Arts and Crafts. He learned there the art of wood-engraving ; 
and that has given us the little tail-pieces with which he has decorated his pages. 
Printed at his own house, A Leaping Flame is an excellent bit of press-work. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 
* The Divine Poem of Musceus first of all Bookes. Translated according to the 
Originall by Geo. Chapman. Shaftesbury ; The High House Press. 75 copies. 2Is. 
+ Songs Pastoral and Paradisal. By Ralph Chubb. Small folio. The ‘Tintern Press, 
Brockweir, Chepstow. 100 copies. £3 Ios. 


{ Cherry Ripe. Poems by A. E. Coppard. The Tintern Press. 160 copies. £3 138. 6d. 
§ A Leaping Flame—A Sail ! By W. W. Gibson. Derby. At the Hampden Press. 


60 copies. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


GENERAL NOTES 

N extremely valuable monograph has just been issued by the Bibliographical 

Society toits members. This is Scientific Aids for the Study of Manuscripts, 
by Mr. R. B. Haselden, Curator of Manuscripts at the Henry E. Huntington 
Library in California. Much of this small book, or stout pamphlet (it contains 
just over a hundred pages, apart from plates), is highly technical, being devoted 
to the various instruments—photographic, microscopic and otherwise—which 
may be used profitably in examining manuscripts, whether to read obliterated 
or damaged portions, detect forgeries, or diagnose fungoid diseases and the like. 
But its most important service will be, I believe, to acquaint scholars, and owners 
or custodians of old papers, with what it is at present possible to do by methods 
more advanced than mere inspection with the naked eye or through a pocket 
lens. The ordinary scholar will never, presumably, need to master the whole 
mechanical technique of examination himself, but it will certainly become part 
of his equipment to know the approximate possibilities of the situation, so that 
he may get technical examination done for him when necessary. But is there 
at present anywhere in England a laboratory fully equipped for the undertaking 
of such work ? If not, one should surely be established as soon as possible. 
The plates in Mr. Haselden’s book show some remarkable instances of what 
can be done to make palimpsests, writing on charred paper, faded writing and 
so on visible by the use of ultra-violet or infra-red rays, or by means of 
various light-filters. Altogether this is a notable publication. 


HE Friends of the National Libraries have presented to the British Museum 

a hitherto unknown Portuguese book, published at Lisbon in 1521, which 
contains the first known account of Abyssinia. The title is (in translation) A 
Letter of the News which came to the King our Lord of the discovery of Prester 
John. A long account of this book was given in The Times of January 1oth by a 
correspondent, who explained how Prester John, the legendary Priest-King of 
the middle ages, was identified in the fourteenth century with the Negus of 
Abyssinia. The writer of the article gave a most interesting résumé of the meetings 
and conferences between the Portuguese Admiral Diogo Lopez de Sequeira, 
and the representatives of the Negus, as described in the Letter. 


HE fourth part of volume 32 of Book-Auction Records (Henry Stevens, Son 

| and Stiles. £1 10s. per annum) is out. It concludes the record of the season 

which ended last August, and contains particulars of more than 2,600 books sold, 

bringing the total for the season to nearly 13,000. There is a portrait of the late 

B. D. Maggs by way of frontispiece, and an obituary notice of him is also 

included. An appendix gives a number of records from the sale of the collection 
of Mr. J. B. Stetson, jun., dispersed in New York in April, 1935. 


NOTES ON SALES 


COPY of the first edition, dated 1865, of Alice in Wonderland was sold at 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley’s on February 7th, and it was suggested 
that this might be the last copy remaining in this country. This suggestion, 
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however, was received with some doubt by a good many well-informed persons. 
The book fetched £945, the purchasers being Messrs. Maggs. It will be remem- 
bered that at the height of the boom, in 1928, Dr. Rosenbach paid no less than 
£5,000 for a presentation copy of Alice. The two prices are, however, scarcely 
comparable, since the condition of the copies was vastly different. 


B: the time these notes appear in print the late Sir Algernon Methuen’s 
remarkable series of first editions of William Blake, together with other books 
from his library, will have been sold at Sotheby’s. I may possibly be able to 
note some of the prices next month. The most important volume is the combined 
Songs of Innocence and Experience. This, with several others of these Blakes, 
came, va the library of Lord Houghton, from that of Thomas Butts, Blake’s 
friend and patron of many years. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


R. Bernard Halliday, of 1, King Richard’s Road, Leicester, in his catalogue 

(198) of eighteenth-century books, offers at least one item upon which he is 
entitled to congratulate himself. It is not often that a bookseller can adorn his 
list with an addition to Boswellian bibliography. This, however, Mr. Halliday 
does in offering a six-page folio pamphlet, privately printed in 1786, which 
contains the respondents’ case in an appeal to the House of Lords. The heading 
is In the House of Lords. William Cuningham, Esq., Merchant in Glasgow, now of 
Lainshaw, Apellant. Henry Drumlanrig Cuningham, and Others, postponed 
Creditors upon the Estate of Lainshaw, Respondents. The document is signed 
“‘Tlay Campbell. James Boswell,”’ and the endorsement reads “‘'To be heard 
at the Bar of the House of Lords on Wednesday the 12th of April, 1786,” 
Sir Hay Campbell, Lord Succoth (1734-1823) was an eminent Scottish lawyer 
who was more than once associated with Boswell in legal business. The price 
asked for this pamphlet, which is not mentioned in Professor Pottle’s fine 
bibliography, is £30. I may add that the same catalogue contains many attractive 
minor books often at very reasonable prices. 
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NEW LITERATURE 


GENERAL SMUTS 
By SIR HERBERT BAKER, R.A. 


GENERAL SMUTS. By SaraH GERTRUDE MILLIN. Faber and Faber. 18s. 


N her life of General Smuts, following on her Cecil Rhodes, Mrs. 

Millin now carries on her biographies of South African creative person- 
alities. She is happier in her “Smuts” than in her “ Rhodes.” She 
never knew Rhodes or his greater days; whereas she has been an intimate 
friend of Smuts in all his stirring times, and has had the benefit of collaboration 
with him in writing this book. Yet the book is not a panegyric and, as she says, 
his faults and mistakes are frankly faced. With her dramatic skill and artistry 
she tells the life’s story—up to 1917, when he joined the War Cabinet—of one 
of the fullest lives and most romantic figures in history. 

Born and running wild and untaught till ten years old on the corn-lands of the 
Cape of Good Hope between the mountains and the sea ; all but self-educated 
yet carrying all before him at school ; scraping money together for Cambridge, 
where, while taking a double first in Law, he wrote a book which anticipated 
his mature Philosophy of Holism: after a brief practice at the Bar at Capetown 
he became in 1898 State-Attorney of the Transvaal Republic: went with 
President Kruger to Bloemfontein to meet Sir Alfred Milner : a General in the 
Boer War, his descent on Cape Colony rivalling Garibaldi’s famous Retreat from 
Rome: one of the creators of the Union of South Africa: Minister and Prime 
Minister: queller of strikes and rebellions that might have led to civil war: 
General and victor in two South African small wars within the Great War : 
Member of the Imperial War Cabinet and of the Paris Peace Conference : 
scientist and philosopher: the high and far-seeing patriot hated by his war 
comrades and fellow-countrymen of a narrower patriotism. All these phases of 
his life Mrs. Millin tells us with true insight and a never-flagging interest. The 
book is full of side-lights and revelations of the actors and actions of these 
eventful times. 

Since writing her “‘ Rhodes ”’ she has seen the wider vision ; and one should 
read her “ Smuts ” if only to see her change from an attitude which offended 
so many in her “ Rhodes.”’ We read here that Smuts, when the Boer War and 
its aftermath of depression were over, during which he with the burning 
patriotism of youth could see only his country’s wrongs, came to hold the larger 
view of the necessity of the co-operation between two white races and of the 
union of the South African States. He knew then of the ceaseless pressure and 
menace of Germany. “ Germany meant,” she says, “‘ not only to help the Boers 
but so get them under German dominion and create a German Empire in South 
Africa” ; “‘ The Great War began ”’ she quotes Smuts “ in 1886 when Germany 
got a footing in South Africa.” The Raid and the Boer War were but incidents. 
Irresistible Fate drew together in policy one by one the great-minded and far- 
seeing, Rhodes, Milner, Botha and Smuts. Smuts’ later speeches in their bigness 
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of outlook were as if Rhodes himself were speaking ; his opponents called 
them ‘‘ impudence.” 

Mrs Millin, artist, but not historian, that she is, must in her “‘ Rhodes ” paint 
dark shadows as a foil to her coloured high-lights ; so here it is Milner, who is 
used to give the dark contrast ; the discord which prolongs the harmony ! incon- 
sistently and unfairly to Milner, it seems, for she admits his greatness and goodness, 
quoting Smuts himself. She admits, too, that if Milner erred on the side of high- 
handed and steel-like firmness, Smuts himself could be ruthless when occasion 
demanded ; hence his unpopularity with his own people and the Labour 
extremists. It may not be generally known that Milner regretted that he could 
not meet Smuts in the critical days before the Boer War; and after, in 1902, 
when he first met Botha and Smuts and found them willing to co-operate, he 
said it ‘‘ was a providential intervention beyond his dreams.” 

She frankly faces some faults popularly attributed to Smuts ; his “‘ slimness ” 
and an apparent inhumanness ; a careless tendency to say that things, which 
seem small and grey to him, are black one day and white the next. He has, she 
says, “ A passion for causes not persons” ; his steel-blue eyes look beyond the 
man; wandering through strange realms of thought alone ! He does not care 
for the “inflated currency of popularity’; ‘‘ The people do not understand 
me” he says. It was his friend Botha who had the personal magnetism. 

His aloofness at Cambridge due to his poverty and distaste for games—as 
with Colonel Lawrence at Oxford—bred in him early a brooding spirit; and 
when young, like Lawrence too, Fate threw him into responsibility and action ; 
and after all, with defeat to the one and victory to the other, came the same 
weariness and despair. It took three years before Smuts recovered his “‘ greatness 
of spirit.” The highest mountain cast the deepest shadow ! His moments of 
greatest elation were in the joy of danger and action. 

Our author is hardly fair on the young men who had such a large share in 
the creation of the Union of South Africa; she would make it appear that 
Smuts and Merriman were the sole creators. She is interesting on his attitude 
towards the amenities of life. He cared himself for none of these things. He had, 
she says, no sense of beauty in the arts ; what appeal they made was through the 
intellect, not through the senses: “‘ poetry was but inspired prose.” He would 
say, after stepping from the untidy veld into his wood and iron house and coming 
to his library, ‘‘ This is my garden ” ; of all the flowers of thought. Yet he could 
understand the higher expression of art. His was a taste begotten of the vast 
spaces of veld and mountain ; as was that of Rhodes, “ barbaric if you like.” 
When the site for the Government Buildings was being sought, he was shown on 
the kopje overlooking Pretoria a semi-circular depression such as the Greeks 
might have chosen for their theatre ; he was quick to see a vision of the buildings 
round an amphitheatre. He was welcomed by 8,000 people there on his return 
from the conquest of German East Africa and he said he was heard by all. He 
dreamed too of a Temple of Peace on the apex of the kopje above, approached 
by a stepped and sculptured Via Sacra. He sent a sculptor, John ‘Tweed, to 
France to make studies at the battle front. But nothing took shape from the 
dream. He will himself think that his work of creative art is his Philosophy of 
Holism, the accretion of the smaller to the greater wholes, to which the whole 


creation moves. 
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SHAKESPEARE 


By EDWIN MUIR 


SHAKESPEARE. By JoHN MippLeton Murry. Cape. 12s. 6d. 


| is impossible to do justice to this book in a short review. There are points 
on which one may disagree with Mr. Murry, as there are bound to be in any 
serious and original study of Shakespeare ; but the criticism throughout is so 
close and so comprehensive at the same time, that disagreement becomes a 
matter of relative unimportance. To define in a few words Mr. Murry’s con- 
ception of Shakespeare is impossible ; the reader will have to go to the book 
itself for that, and I hope he will. Roughly Mr. Murry looks upon Shakespeare 
as the supreme poet of Negative Capability, to use Keats’s phrase ; but to say 
that is to say very little. He shows this Negative Capability in its completeness 
as a power gradually achieved, until in the great tragedies after ‘‘ Hamlet ” 
it becomes “a sustained passion of self-obliteration, through self-identification 
with the creatures of the imagination.”’ He shows this process from two sides, in 
a brilliant study of Shakespeare’s amplification of the conceit until it became a 
complete instrument of dramatic imagination ; and in a history of the Shakes- 
pearian Man—the Shakespearian Man being a recurring figure with whom Shake- 
speare identified himself, until he killed him in the person of Hamlet in order 
to attain complete self-identification with all the creatures of his imagination. 

To Mr. Murry, the Bastard in ‘‘ King John ”’ is the first of these figures, as 
well as the first genuine Shakespearian character. The figure grew in his imagi- 
nation, until it assumed two character forms in Falstaff and Hotspur, to become 
one again in Henry V. It appeared for the last time as Hamlet, and Mr. Murry’s 
argument that Shakespeare had to kill Hamlet, and that Hamlet’s death had a 
peculiar significance in Shakespeare’s development, is one of the most remarkable 
pieces of constructive criticism in the book. For the death of Hamlet was the 
overcoming of a fear ; it is identified with felicity, which we may conceive again 
as the felicity of the ‘‘ sustained passion of self-obliteration ”’ that Shakespeare 
achieved in his great tragedies. ‘‘ From ‘ But that the dread of something after 
death ’ to ‘ Absent thee from felicity awhile ’ is the utmost progress of which the 
human soul is capable.”” One may not agree strictly with Mr. Murry in the terms 
which he uses to describe this change, but who can help feeling, in “‘ Antony 
and Cleopatra,” for example, that a change such as this has taken place, and 
that it was connected with a conquest of fear such as Mr. Murry attributes to 
Hamlet and through him to Shakespeare ? It would be impossible to do justice 
to the closeness and profundity of Mr. Murry’s criticism here, which seems to. 
me to throw a flash of light on the most intimate workings of Shakespeare’s 
developing genius. 

But this dry summary of part of Mr. Murry’s argument gives no impression 


of ue book. The best way to do that is to quote in his own words what he set out 
to do. 


““ To experience [Shakespeare] as Life, proceeding out of a particular condition 
of society in a particular country at a particular moment of history, feeling its way, 
by instinct and through consciousness, to the completest utterance of the mystery 
of life that the world has known: to feet him always as a manifestation of life 
itself, attaining universality through the perfection of its particularity, solving all 
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abstract problems by doing the thing which can be done; to exhibit Shakespeare 
as a supreme instance of the truth that Imagination is Life—some such has been 
my aim. I have not imposed it upon Shakespeare, but learned it from him.” 


To some readers such an attempt will seem excessive, and beyond the scope 
of criticism altogether ; and Mr. Murry may not be quite justified in saying 
that he has not imposed his aim on Shakespeare, for it would be too much to say 
that Mr. Murry’s interpretation would have been Shakespeare’s own. But his 
method is his strength nevertheless, and this book could never have been the 
remarkable achievement it is if he had not braved the many risks incident to that 
method. Criticism carried to its end involves us in ultimate questions, such 
questions as whether Imagination is Life. There is a sense in which Imagi- 
nation must have been Life to Shakespeare ; and whether Shakespeare held that 
belief in the same sense as Mr. Murry, or indeed, whether he held it as a belief 
at all, his work, considered as a whole, raises that question more powerfully 
than the work of any other writer. As Mr. Murry conceives it, it involves him in 
certain views on religion and the course of history which Shakespeare could not 
have held, and his interpretation of Shakespeare is consequently influenced to 
some extent by these views. But this is not wholly undesirable and was in any 
case inevitable. Nobody can finish this book without being stimulated by Mr. 
Murry’s mind and sensibility, and inspired by his discoveries. It is the best 
critical study of Shakespeare’s genius that has appeared for a long time. 


PHILOSOPHY AND GRAMMAR 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL 


LANGUAGE, TRUTH AND LOGIC. By Atrrep J. Ayer, Research Student 
of Christ Church, Oxford. Gollancz, gs. 


/ ‘HIS book is very different from those of the philosophical school which has 
dominated Oxford since the time of Bradley. Its outlook, as we are informed 
in the Preface, is, in the main, that of the Viennese circle, and especially of 
Carnap. It is a very good thing that this philosophy should be presented in 
English in a readable and not too difficult form, as it is the youngest and most 
vigorous offspring of the marriage of empiricism and mathematical logic which 
took place at the beginning of the present century. Mr. Ayer, in common with 
the Viennese circle, rejects many of the traditional problems of philosophy as 
illusory, while he regards the remainder as essentially linguistic. Genuine 
propositions he divides into tautologies, which are a priori and logical, and 
empirical hypotheses, which are capable of being rendered probable or 
improbable by sense-experience. What falls outside these two classes is 
“* metaphysics,” which is “‘ neither true nor false, but literally senseless.” 
This point of view, whether true or false, has led, in recent years, to much 
valuable work, which will remain valid in detail even if the general theory is 
abandoned. Mr. Ayer writes in a manner which is intelligible to the general 
educated public, with vigour and clarity ; the things that he has to say will 
be new to most readers who are not professional philosophers, and are, at the 
lowest estimate, worthy of serious consideration. 
The condemnation of ‘‘ metaphysics” leads to some very sweeping 
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conclusions. For example, the proposition “ God exists ”” is condemned as 
meaningless ; from this follows not only a rejection of theism, but also of atheism 
which maintains the equally meaningless proposition ‘ God does not exist, 
and of agnosticism, which asserts “‘ whether God exists 1s doubtful.” This view 
is maintained on the double ground that there can be no empirical evidence either 
for or against the theistic hypothesis, and that the hypothesis is neither logically 
necessary nor logically impossible. Traditional theology has, of course, denied 
this: the argument from design gives empirical reasons for the orthodox view, 
and the ontological argument maintains that “ God exists” is an analytic 
proposition, the denial of which is self-contradictory. But the rigorous methods 
of modern logic have made both these views somewhat difficult to maintain. 
Mr. Ayer is thus led to a view which is opposed equally to the assertions of the 
orthodox and to the doubts or denials of the sceptics. 

The orthodox and the unorthodox alike will feel a certain reluctance to accept 
the view that the words ‘‘ God exists”? are a mere meaningless noise, like 
‘< Abracadabra.’ Whatever may be the logical definition of deity, the word 
‘“ God” is one which arouses certain emotions, and the question in people’s 
minds is whether there is an object to which these emotions are appropriate. 
This question is not disposed of by Mr. Ayer’s arguments. 

Propositions about matters of fact, according to this philosophy, are never 
completely certain, even when they come as near as is linguistically possible to 
the mere assertion of a present sensible occurrence. Those which come nearest 
to this ideal are called “* experiential propositions,” and others are “ verified,”’ or 
rendered probable, by having consequences which are found to be experiential 
propositions. The problem of induction is discussed in this connection, and is 
dismissed as a fictitious problem on the ground that it cannot be solved. “ We 
are entitled,” says Mr. Ayer, “ to have faith in our procedure just so long as it 
does the work which it is designed to do—that is, enables us to predict 
future experience.” The trouble is that we never know whether our procedure 
will predict future experience until it has done so; if we are to know this in 
advance, we shall need a principle of induction in the sense in which, according 
to the author, no such principle can be known to be true. The author tells us, 
however, that it is “‘ rational’ to be guided by past experience even though it 
may mislead us as to the future. This, apparently, is a definition of the word 
“rational” ; at least one must suppose so, since no evidence is offered. 

While I find myself in broad agreement with Mr. Ayer’s outlook, which is 
that of “ logical positivism,’ I cannot but think that there are difficulties of 
which he is insufficiently aware. Take, for example, the question of the evidence 
for the existence of persons and things other than ourselves. “ It does not 
follow,” we are told, “‘ from the fact that each man’s experiences are private 
to himself that no one ever has good reason to believe that another man’s 
experiences are qualitatively the same as his own. For we define the qualitative 
identity and difference of two people’s sense-experiences in terms of the similarity 
and dissimilarity of their reactions to empirical tests.” The trouble is that, when 
you think you are observing another man’s reactions, it is only your own that 
you can really observe. You can separate off a group of your own actual and 
possible experiences and define it as another person, but this is hardly what we 
mean when we assert that other persons exist; it is, however, all that Mr, 
Ayer’s principles permit. 

Another difficulty in logical positivism concerns the relation between 
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sensible occurrence and an “ experiential proposition,” which, we are told, 
“records an actual or possible observation.” Mr. Ayer refuses to discuss the 
problem of meaning, but in the absence of some discussion of this question it is 
difficult to see how he can know that a form of words “‘ records ” an observation. 
Does he know anything about the occurrence except the form of words ? If not, 
how does he know that the words describe the occurrence ? If yes, what is the 
nature of this non-verbal knowledge ? And when some empirical proposition 
is verified by an occurrence, what is the relation between the occurrence and 
the proposition, and how is this relation known ? Such questions, of which the 
above is only a sample, seem to me to show that, though logical positivism is 
effective in sweeping away a mass of ancient nonsense, it has not yet solved all 
its problems. A casual reading of Mr. Ayer’s book might give the impression 
that philosophy is finished, and there are no soluble but unsolved problems left. 
To a philosopher it is comforting to think that this is perhaps not the case. 


A STUDENT OF GOVERNMENT 


By THOMAS JONES 


THE ANVIL OF WAR. LETTERS BETWEEN F. S. OLIVER AND HIS BROTHER, 
1914-1918. Edited by STEPHEN Gwynn. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 


HEN Gertrude Atherton, the author of The Conqueror, reviewed Oliver’s 

monograph on Alexander Hamilton she was struck with its atmosphere of 
scholarly leisure, and pictured the author in the seclusion of his library, in the 
depths of the country, dwelling lovingly upon each polished sentence and apt 
turn of phrase. Years after she wrote in her Adventures, “‘ In a letter I received 
from Hugh Chisholm I could hear him laugh all the way across the Atlantic. 
Mr. Oliver, I was informed, was manager of Debenham and Freebody, one of 
the largest department stores in London,” and had written his book at week- 
ends and even in the Underground. 

No doubt in his earlier years when piling up his fortune Oliver led a strenuous 
business life, but as his prosperity advanced so did his leisure, and in the book 
before us (in January, 1915) his day is made up as follows :* I go to business 
for the morning ; lock in again after lunch ; write (Ordeal by Battle) till dinner- 
time ; write again most evenings; then to bed.” He thus belongs to 
the fraternity of Thomas Hodgkin and Walter Leaf who united banking and 
authorship, and still more closely to Walter Bagehot, who turned from law to 
literature via banking as did Oliver wa drapery. Bagehot and Oliver were 
students of government, in close touch with Cabinet Ministers and heads of 
departments, and therefore able to see politics from the inside but with 
philosophic eyes. On another side, Oliver resembled the aristocratic Hamilton. 
Oliver’s love for his country, like Hamilton’s, was always greater than his love for 
his countrymen. Both believed ardently in Federalism, both propagated the 
idea in vigorous pamphlets, both failed of their immediate purpose. Oliver is 
much more likely to live by The Endless Adventure than by his tracts on National 
Service and on Ireland. 

Living in London during the War Oliver wrote or dictated a weekly letter to 
his brother in Canada. Mr. Gwynn has made‘a selection of these letters and 
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printed one or two samples of the brother’s replies. Even in this abbreviated 
form the book gives a vivid story of the course of the War, of the moods of the 
public, and the hopes and fears of the chief directing personalities. Either at his 
own house, or at Lord Astor’s, at a weekly dinner, Oliver met Cabinet Ministers, 
the more notable Dominion visitors, and prominent soldiers and sailors home 
on leave. How far the prescience shown in some of the letters is due to Oliver 
himself or to the give-and-take of conversation at these dining parties we cannot 
determine. It is too soon—or perhaps it is already too late—to fix the paternity 
of ideas like the War Cabinet and unity of command. 

In these letters we see in undress the ideas on the art of governing men which 
were later to be fully clothed in The Endless Adventure. Oliver brought to the task 
the habits of a business man who delighted in “‘ the orderly achievement of a prac- 
tical end,” but neither an Empire nor a Great War can be run like a department 
store. He specially distrusted lawyer-politicians, all the more if, like Asquith, 
they happened to be Liberals and were fluent speakers. Oddly enough, the hero 
of these Letters is one who had all three disqualifications—Mr. Lloyd George. 
His fascination grows upon Oliver from letter to letter as the story is unfolded. 
His only rival in the author’s affection, but for very different qualities, is Haig. 
Whether we should have won the War sooner had the two men changed places 
he does not discuss. It is more probable that Mr. Lloyd George would have made 
a great soldier than Haig a great Prime Minister. 

The book abounds in uncensored judgments of the living and the dead. 
Oliver himself has laid it down that private letters are “‘ dangerous stuff and 
should be handled gingerly.”’ What he wrote of the Memoirs of Lord Hervey is 
not altogether untrue of his own Letters : ‘‘ When certain names are mentioned 
the narrative runs crooked.” He had, as Mr. Gwynn points out in his sympathetic 
introduction, the prepossessions of friendship and enjoyed praising Milner, 
and Henry Wilson, and Sir Roger Keyes. In October, 1915, had the choice 
lain with him he would have made Carson Prime Minister ! Of Bonar Law he 
writes in 1917: “‘ His financial ideas are those of a Wee Free Kirk Session 
rather than of the British Treasury.”’ This of the Chancellor who put through 
some of the biggest operations in our financial history is a grotesque example 
of what bias will do to a normally sound commentator. Just as he preferred the 
warrior caste to the debating caste, so he was more interested in the governors 
than in the governed. When the War came it was “‘ the miners of South 
Wales and the workmen on the Clyde” who were “levying blackmail on the 
community,” not the coalowners nor the shipowners nor the drapers. ‘‘ The 
pleasant idea,” that no British government would ever order the shooting down 
wholesale of any British citizens, Oliver observes with satisfaction, had ‘“ been 
entirely dispelled by the events in Dublin ” following the Easter Rebellion in 
1916. Issuing orders and shooting men who disobey them is not the whole art of 
government but in reading these pages one is sometimes apt to think it is. We 
must correct the ironical chaff of the Letters with the balanced judgments of the 
political essays to get a true portrait of the author. 

The volume ends with a remarkable section, filling over seven a in 

; : ees 8 ty pages, 
which Oliver describes a visit he paid to the Front during the battle of Pass- 
chendaele in the autumn of 1917, when he was the guest first of Sir Hubert 
Gough and then of Sir Douglas Haig. This masterly narrative is of extraordinary 
interest and will always retain a memorable place in the literature of the War. 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
By Dr. MAXWELL GARNETT 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND THE RULE OF LAW, 1918-1935. 
By Sir ALFRED ZIMMERN. Macmillan. 125. 6d. 


ROFESSOR SIR ALFRED ZIMMERN’S book on The League of 

Nations and the Rule of Law is an important contribution to the study of 
international affairs. Students will find in it much information that is not 
readily available elsewhere: for example, Professor Zimmern’s account of the 
drafting of the Covenant conveniently summarizes the essential facts in Mr. 
David Hunter Miller’s three large volumes. It is not, however, its selection and 
lucid presentation of essential facts that is the chief merit of the book before us. 
Sir Alfred Zimmern has rendered an even greater service by his analysis of the 
principles governing international co-operation, present and past. The book is 
an indispensable part of every library concerned with the history of our own 
times. 

Perhaps the most notable feature of this volume is its masterly laying bare of 
the essentials. ‘The members of the League of Nations are not nations at all but 
States (page 3). Again, the League is not, as is popularly supposed, merely or 
mainly an instrument for preventing or stopping wars. It was General Smuts 
who said, in his memorandum of December 16th, 1918, that the League “‘ was 
primarily to be ‘ a great organ of the ordinary peaceful life of civilization,’ ‘ part 
and parcel of the common international life of States,’ ‘ an ever visible, living 
working organ of the polity of civilization.’ ‘Its peace activity must be the 
foundation and guarantee of its war-power’”’ (page 209). Like the States of 
which it is composed, the League of Nations must become “ less and less an 
agency of pure power and increasingly an agency of the common welfare.”’ In 
many of these States “ policemen are no longer thought of simply as embodi- 
ments of the mailed fist but rather as friends of the public : its ‘ inspectors ’ are 
not mere detectives but guides and advisers’ (page 83). In the long run the 
positive constructive work of the League of Nations will no doubt loom larger 
than the negative business of keeping order. On the other hand, there will not 
be a long run and the League of Nations will accomplish nothing of permanent 
value unless it succeeds first of all in keeping order. At the end of his review 
of the League’s first fifteen years Professor Zimmern writes: ‘‘ The first and 
major function of the League is to eliminate once and for all the fear of war.” 

Once more, the negative or order-keeping machinery of the League will only 
function effectively if it is associated with equally effective machinery for alter- 
ing law as it becomes out of date and unjust. Sir Alfred Zimmern insists upon 
the need for “‘ the working of two processes, separable in theory for the analysis 
of the political scientist, but inextricably blended in practice, the observance of 
the law and the constant and steady development of the law, or, to use the 
language of post-war controversy, ‘ sanctions ’ and ‘ peaceful change ’.” 

Finally, the driving power of all this international machinery is and must be 
public opinion. Unfortunately, Sir Alfred Zimmern, despite his exceptional 
qualifications for the task, has little to say in this volume about the education or 
organization of public opinion. ‘‘ Voluntary and unofficial action ”’ he writes, - in 
the international field is, for the most part, outside our scope. Nevertheless it is 
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one of the principal elements in the whole international problem and its exist- 
ence must be kept in mind by every student of the subject. Without the co- 
operation of voluntary agencies inter-governmental organization can never 
proceed very far” (page 8). Some day the history of the education, organization 
and action of public opinion will have to be written. Let us hope that Sir Alfred 
Zimmern himself will undertake the task. 

In one of the few passages touching upon this problem of bringing public 
opinion to bear on foreign affairs, Sir Alfred Zimmern writes: “ Not only can 
the general public never be as familiar with such problems in detail as with the 
ordinary issues of domestic politics: there is the added difficulty that the 
conditions involved are generally so remote from the experience of ‘the man 
in the street ’ that he has no easy means of bringing his healthy common sense 
to bear upon them.” Professor Zimmern would seek the remedy in strengthening 
the foundations of general education (page 28). But the difficulty is not that 
‘‘ the man in the street ’’ lacks acquaintance with the binomial theorem or with 
Italian art. It is, quite simply, that, while he is accustomed to apply broad 
principles and generalizations to his thought about domestic politics, he has 
little understanding of any principles which he can similarly apply to world 
affairs. The remedy surely lies in including the study of these principles in his 
general education. Such a principle is, for example, that, as between individuals 
so between States, anarchy is the negation of liberty ; and therefore the common 
interest of mankind must prevail over the interest of a single State wherever 
there appears to be a conflict between the two. 

A word must be said about the publisher’s part in the production of a 
volume which is as fascinating as it is important. The print and the paper, and 
even the jacket with its Mollweide map of the world, ate proof, if proof were 
needed, that the publishers know their business as well as the author knows his. 


MISS SITWELL BECOMES VICTORIAN 


VICTORIA OF ENGLAND. By EpitH Sirwe i. Faber and Faber. 165s. 


HE estimation of Queen Victoria changed many times during her life- 

time. Under the barrage of biographical interpretations it has also changed 
many times since. It is worth knowing how, after all this, she appears to a 
clever person with unusual perceptiveness but no considerable knowledge of 
history—to such a one, in fact, as Miss Edith Sitwell. Miss Sitwell would 
probably have written the ideal book about Victoria if the chapter of accidents 
which made her Queen had not happened ; if the elder children of George III 
had not died without issue; if the little girl wearing the frock which Miss 
Sitwell loves to think of as “darned” had gone on living in comparative 
seclusion with the Duchess of Kent and the solicitous Lehzen—an obscure 
minor Royalty living right through the nineteenth century, and making an 
admirable subject for a poet biographer skilled in the niceties of sentiment. 
But such a subject is denied to her. The character of Victoria is sensibly modi- 
fied by the fact that, being Queen, she was involved, and indeed took a leading 
part, in the public affairs of the country—alien ground for Miss Sitwell. The 
woman whom she set out to study had characteristics which had to be sorted 
out from all that has been handed on by tradition and from all that has been 
attributed to her by Lytton Strachey, Sir Sidney Lee, Mr. E. F. Benson, M. 
Maurois (in his Disraeli), Messrs. Monypenny and Buckle and others. These, 
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with the Letters and Journal of Queen Victoria and a number of more or less 
popular books, have had their effect on the minds of contemporary readers 
Miss Sitwell among them. On the strength of such reading and her own inner 
light she has undertaken the task of writing her biography. 

It is bold of her, and we admire her ingenuousness in often quoting popular 
authors as her authorities without the least attempt to examine their sources. 
And we admire also her reconstruction of scenes which leave us wondering 
how far they are based on evidence or on the licensed imagination of the bio- 
grapher. A footnote on one occasion gives “‘ private information ”’ as her authority 
for saying that the man who made an attempt on the life of the Queen in 1850 
had a “‘ strange, skull-like, mad face and eyes with dilated pupils.” Is it also 
“‘ private information ” which enables her to tell us that when the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Lord Chamberlain announced to the Queen her accession, 
“an odd hardening changed for a moment the little sweet but self-willed mouth, 
the blue childish eyes seemed for a fleeting while more prominent ” ? But this 
and much like it becomes allowable and interesting if we conceive this book as 
an account of the effects produced by the various influences which I have men- 
tioned upon the mind of a sensitive and impressionable poet. 

The achievement is by no means inconsiderable. ‘The most remarkable fact 
about the book is that Miss Sitwell, by a very singular effort of sympathy 
and fancy, and without dropping the methods of the modern imaginative 
biographer, has felt herself into a mid-nineteenth-century frame of mind, 
absorbing, as it were, just that atmosphere which the Queen first breathed at 
Kensington Palace, only from time to time putting it aside by an effort of sophis- 
ticated detachment. There are lavender and old lace on every page—and linger- 
ing death-bed memories—the book is full of pondered deaths, from the opening 
scene which shows us the Duke of Kent dying upon a hired bed in Sidmouth 
to the last, exhibiting Victoria about to rejoin her dear Albert. They are 
the death scenes not of sadness, but of agreeable melancholy and sentiment. In 
a similar spirit she shows the Queen affected by the gallant solicitude of Lord 
Melbourne or the fantastic compliments of Disraeli, nursing her widowhood in 
solitude or accepting her people’s homage at the Jubilee. Miss Sitwell, in the 
main, is very tender to her conception of the woman within the Queen. Occasion- 
ally she turns aside to tell in full the grim story of Lady Flora Hastings or to 
record the horrors of the factory system as laid bare by Engels. But she scarcely 
relates these episodic passages to her main theme. She says little about the 
Queen’s treatment of the Prince of Wales. She does less than justice to Lord 
Palmerston. In fact the political background defeats her. None the less, by 
looking at Victoria from a Victorian point of view, she has put back into the 
character something which superiority has disregarded. 

It may be said, with some reason, that she is not fully competent to attempt 
such a biography; and yet, oddly enough, one concludes that it was worth 
writing ; for by the strange metamorphosis of herself into a good Victorian 
(with a few judicious reserves) she has been able to do something which perhaps 
no one else could have done. To which must be added that she delights, as 
always, in playing charmingly (indeed, in this case, too charmingly) with ripp- 
ling words—the words in this book being of the softer variety, full of those 
liquids which the ¢llustrious vernacular eschews. One mellifluous sentence, filling 
a whole page, is made up of the names of luxurious exotic perfumes. 


R,. A. SCOTT-JAMES 
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GILBERT MURRAY’S VALENTINE 


GREEK POETRY AND LIFE. Essays presented to GILBERT Murray on his 
seventieth birthday, January 2nd, 1936. Oxford University Press. 21s. 


HIS is Dr. Murray’s Valentine—at least, it was only one day out, and after 

all, Santa Claus also has to fill the stockings a day early : and it must have 
given him a peculiar sense of friendship that so many distinguished scholars 
combine to show him honour in this personal way. The contents of the book bear 
witness to his wide range of interests, and the stimulus of his personality on 
many sides. He has done more than any other man in England to make classical 
studies intelligible and attractive to the careless world, which is a matter of the 
first importance ; and he carries his learning lightly, so that no one grudges him 
his honours and all wish they were more. 

It is impossible to attempt a real review of twenty-two essays on different 
branches of learning, and it would need more than one man to do it. All I can 
do is to indicate the subjects and add a few of the notes made in reading. Literary 
interest will naturally come first ; for the scientific part of scholarship is only the 
foundation, and in itself is often repellent to ordinary people. Dr. Mackail 
analyses the last book of the Odyssey, and sees a complete poem (and a good one) 
in 1-204; the whole is obviously pieced together with less than Homer’s skill, 
from notes, he suggests, of the Homeric firm. But he thinks that the poem 
ends quite well without any epilogue, and he almost persuades one who is not 
inclined to believe. The problem of CEdipus, why he blinds himself and why he 
does not die, is discussed by Sir Richard Livingstone with real insight. He 
shows the self-unconscious instinct which makes him blind himself, and traces 
the gradual growth of the understanding which keeps him alive and leaves him 
calmly facing his fate. It was a problem which Sophocles brooded over 
all through his long life, and at the end he gave us his solution in that scene of 
overwhelming grandeur where Cédipus is carried to heaven like Elijah. 
The human problems of the Trachinie are discussed sympathetically by Prof. 
Webster. Dr. Pickard-Cambridge helps us to reconstruct /Eschylus’s Niobe 
with the aid of a long fragment from a papyrus, found in 1932 and not published 
before in England. The stage-difficulties of the Eccleztazus@ are dealt with by 
Prof. Fraenkel, who helps us to see the play more clearly before our eyes. And 
Dr. Bailey gives good reason for believing that Diczopolis was acted by Aristo- 
phanes himself, which will cheer the hearts of readers or spectators. 

The metrical topic is not neglected. Miss Dale deals with Lyrical Clausulz 
in Sophocles ; Mr. Page with the elegiacs in the Andromeda; Mr. Platnauer 
with Antistrophic Variations in Aristophanes ; and Mr. Denniston with Lyric 
Iambics in Greek Drama. All these are necessary foundation for criticism, and 
what is equally important, for understanding how the melody sounded, and how 
to read it aloud ; but the dreadful technical terms make the paragraphs hard to 
follow. It would be easy in such discussions to tabulate the results so as to make 
them clear to the eye, for example, what correspondences were allowed when the 
syllables are not exactly alike. I can never get such things clear unless I make 
such tables, and I am sure the writers must have done so ; then why not help 
us? All these papers contain new matter ; and we all want to know what it is as 
soon as possible. Mr. Denniston obviously feels how useful resolved syllables 
are for modulating from a rising to a falling rhythm, and the opposite ; but he 
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might rub it in. Most people never read a chorus aloud, and have no idea how 
it sounds, and a guide to this practical matter is one of the most pressing needs. 
Another metrical question is the subject of Mr. Higham, who discusses that 
odd metre, Teliambi 

The date of Archilochus is a matter of general interest; and Mr. Blakeway 
has new evidence to offer us from very recent discoveries in astronomy. By this 
he identifies the poet’s eclipse of the sun as that of 711 B.c., and groups about 
this a clear and illuminating discussion of the testimonia. Mr. Wade-Gery 
presents us with a new poet, Kynaithos ; Mr. Owen gives reason for dating the 
Electra of Sophocles in or near the year 410; Mr. Lobel gives us a Tragic 
Fragment from papyrus, and Mr. Bowra edits with translations Erinna’s 
Lament for Baucis. These are important and interesting indeed, but Mr. Bowra 
goes one better, and restores the Greek of Callimachus’s Lock of Berenice 
with the aid of the papyrus fragments. This he prints with Catullus opposite, 
and full commentary. He need not have been so modest in introducing this 
charming poem. ; 

Other topics are the association of gold and ivory with the gods (Miss Lorimer); 
Orphism in Pindar (Prof. Rose); the treatment of disease in antiquity (Mr. 
Halliday) ; Telepathy and Clairvoyance (Prof. Dodds). And Prof. Myres shows 
how pndcpécs was a reproach earlier than the Persian Wars, and thus accounts 
for its being applied to Persia. 


W. H. D. ROUSE 


SBHELLEY,.MR..READ-AND MR... ELIOT 


IN DEFENCE OF SHELLEY, AND OTHER ESSAYS. By Hersert Reap. 
Heinemann. tos. 6d. 


HIS is not a book but a number of essays bound up together. The first 

and longest is an analysis of Shelley’s psychology and, proceeding from it, 
a defence of the coherence of his ideas ; this is prompted by Mr. Eliot’s strictures 
in “The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism.” There follow critical 
appreciations of Coventry Patmore and Gerard Manley Hopkins ; the other 
literary subjects are Swift (a note on Swift as poet and another on him as 
intellectual) ; Diderot’s love letters ; and the obscure question of obscurity in 
poetry. The last three essays are mainly by Mr. Read as art critic :— a short 
inquiry into the ideas and practice of Picasso ; an attempt to define the peculiar 
characteristics of English art; an attempt to establish, by historical survey, 
parallels between English painting and English poetry. 

The first essay is, as I have said, a reply to Mr. Eliot, who finds Shelley’s 
ideas ‘“‘ repellent,” his views often “ puerile,”’ and who cannot dissociate the 
ideas and the views from the poetry. It is possible to agree in part with Mr. 
Eliot—nobody can be expected to stomach the whole of Shelley—without 
subscribing to his general view. Plenty of Shelley is vague enough, banal enough, 
canting enough ; but from time to time his genius succeeds in making famiiiar 
ideas poetically new. But who would expect Mr. Eliot to like him ? Mr. Read 
quotes Hogg, who discerned in Shelley two fixed principles : a love of liberty and 
a love of toleration. Now Mr. Eliot temperamentally and by decision likes neither 
liberty nor toleration ; indeed one would suppose rather that he believes in the 
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benefits of persecution to the persecuted. Is it not a mistake to reply to an 
attack, from however eminent a critic, which is based on temperamental dislike 
of something actually present in its object ? Mr. Read makes it the occasion for 
one of the fashionable pieces of Freudian literary criticism, tracing Shelley’s 
ideas and actions to a common source in narcissism. This is interesting, well 
argued and probably true ; but it is no cure for Mr. Eliot’s distaste. And should 
not the same method of approach be applied to both sides of a problem ? One 
would like to see Mr. Read examining not only Shelley’s neuroses, but also the 
pyschological reasons for Mr. Eliot’s dislike. Better still, one would like to see 
him defending (or rather appreciating) not ‘‘ the worth of such an individual 
[as the narcissistic Shelley] to the social and intellectual life of the community 
at large,” but the worth of his poetry. This minor point seems, as so often, to 
have escaped the literary critic. 

Elsewhere Mr. Read is driving in different directions. The essays on Patmore 
and Hopkins are concerned partly with the relation between the poet’s belief 
and his poetry, partly with his technique ; that on Hopkins in particular is 
clear and useful. The essay on Diderot is a bit of biographical journalism : 
neither here nor there. “ Obscurity in Poetry”’ is a spirited speech for the 
defence 


The poet has created in words an objective equivalence of his emotional 
experience ; the words may not make sense, but they make the emotion—follow 
the contour of the thought—and reproduce, as nearly as possible, “the mind’s 
internal echo of the imperfect sound.” 


Mr. Read quotes and argues up to this point plausibly. A long pursuit of the 
analogies between English poetry and English painting takes him to the conclusion 
that their divergent paths are the result of a political system. 


The development would be far otherwise in a community without distinctions of 
class and wealth, in which the artist plays a strictly functional part. Only some 
such ideal community would ensure conditions favourable to the parallel 
development of the arts in equal force and fullness. 


This presumably is the literary-and-art critic’s approach to politics; and not 
very convincing at that. Throughout the volume Mr. Read makes disturbingly 
facile generalizations : “‘ even Patmore saw that he could not make poetry out 
of nonconformity”’; ‘‘ The life of Gerard Manley Hopkins, like the lives 
of most poets, was outwardly monotonous ; how can the life of the true poet, 
who is the direct opposite of the man of action, be otherwise ?”’ (What about 
Shelley ?) The real weakness of the collection is the result of its occasional 
conception. It is not, of course, necessary for a book to be about a single subject. 
But it is necessary for a book to show that unity which is the result of a single 
point of radiation ; to have, in fact, singleness of mind. The diversity of Mr. 
Read’s subjects need not prevent us from apprehending in them a consistent 
point of view, if that point of view exists. He is not a frivolous critic, and it must 
exist. But I do not find it in this collection of pieces, which one shuts at the end 
with the feeling that it might have been by “ divers hands.” 


DILYS POWELL 
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CHANGING CHINA 


MY COUNTRY AND MY PEOPLE. By Lin Yuranc. Heinemann. 155. 


1 @)s for a common bond of humanity!” cries Mr. Lin, discussing the 
relation between Westerners and the Chinese. By writing this book 
(which Mrs. Pearl S. Buck calls “the truest, the most complete, the most 
important book yet written about China”) he has certainly done his 
share towards bringing them together. He was courageous to attempt an 
account of a country which he calls “ the greatest mystifying and stupefying 
fact in the modern world,” and “ the oldest living nation with a continuous 
culture,” which is yet ‘‘ the most chaotic, the most misruled nation on earth,” 
but having a profound understanding, wide culture, imagination, and humour, 
he has made a wonderful success of it, seizing on the essentials that we all want 
to know. But it is a difficult book to review. Open it almost anywhere, and you 
come across sentences which start long trains of thought and would serve as 
starting-points for long researches and endless discussions. That, perhaps, is Mr. 
Lin’s greatest merit—he fosters curiosity. As for general impressions, he brings 
home to us what we already know, that China is marvellous, many-sided, but 
misruled, and that at the present moment there is in China, perhaps more than 
anywhere else, a “ deep chasm separating the younger generation from the 
older.”” Who can measure the depth or width of the chasm ? The emancipation 
of women, illustrated by a contrast between bound feet and the one-piece 
bathing suit, is in itself a measure. And what of literature ? Not long ago Rider 
Haggard was all the rage, and Oscar Wilde and Sir James Barrie were running 
neck and neck, but that was in the days before Gladkov’s Cement was translated, 
together with scores of other contemporary Russian books. 

Mr. Lin’s most valuable and characteristic chapters are those in which he 
praises the character and culture of his people, their ideas and their cultivation 
of the art of living. He rejoices, for example, in their “ geniality, joviality, taste 
and finesse,”’ and in their ‘‘c'l roguery.” An old rogue, by his definition, is 
‘a man who has seen a lot of life, and who is materialistic, nonchalant, and 
sceptical of progress,” and he regards “‘ old roguery ” as the “ highest product 
of the Chinese intelligence.’’ Perhaps it is another name for Taoism, which, 
he says, ‘‘ means a certain roguish nonchalance, a confounded and devastating 
scepticism, a mocking laughter at the futility of all human interference and the 
failure of all human institutions.”’ Certainly a roguish humour is one of his own 
charms, and is akin to that of a certain Mr. Ku Hungming, who has defended 
concubinage by saying, “‘ You have seen a teapot with four teacups, but did you 
ever see a teacup with four teapots?” 

On which side of that chasm that separates the older generation from the 
younger are we to look for the very highly civilized Mr. Lin ? I think on neither, 
for he seems to float airily over it, exercising an inquiring and somewhat Taoistic 
eye, and pointing now to this side, now to that, as he explains what we must be 
certain not to miss. Again and again he makes us feel how pleasant it must be 
to be Chinese, and again and again how difficult it would be for us to feel like 
the Chinese. For instance, “‘ a funeral,’ he says, “ like a wedding, should be 
noisy and expensive, but there is no reason why it should be solemn.” 

It seems that like many thoughtful men to-day all over the world, Mr. Lin 
would like to preserve most of what was noble and charming in the old ways of 
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life and thought and yet have the advantage of certain modern conveniences 
like an orderly democracy. Is it possible to eat one’s cake on one side, and have 
it on the other ? Perhaps so, for “ anything may happen in China,” a country 
which, for all its virtues, is 
“a China of living millions of toiling humanity, with a desire to work andfto 
live, struggling against floods and famines and bandit-soldiers and a bandit-gentry, 
and living in a state of chaos without meaning, turmoil without direction, unrest 
without change, verbiage without conviction, action without purpose, and misery 
without hope.” 


“ T ask for patience,” he concludes, “ from the friends of China, not from my 
countrymen, for they have too much of it. And I ask for hope from my country- 
men, for to hope is to live.” 


WILLIAM PLOMER 


MR. BELLOC’S BATTLES 


THE BATTLE GROUND. By Hitaire Bettoc. Cassell, 12s. 6d. 


\ X JHATEVER we may think of Mr. Belloc it is impossible not to be stimu- 

lated and provoked by him. Here we get both the good and the bad ; and 
they are not happily merged. The battles fought out in Syria and the Holy Land 
by Egypt, Assyria, Greece and Rome, over a period of three thousand years, 
may well prompt any man with a sense of history and religion to see in this 
unhappy country the Battle Ground of Eastern and Western civilizations ; and, 
in the conclusions which Mr. Belloc draws from the power of Israel’s moral 
stability to win through to the end and emerge triumphant as the worshippers 
of the One True God, discloses him at his best. His preface is ironically pro- 
vocative in the best sense when he says : 

“ This book needs a brief apology. The writer has not only taken for granted that 
there is a God, but also design in the Universe and in the story of Mankind. He 
has affirmed a special design in the story of Syria and particularly of Israel, reaching 
a climax at the Crucifixion. He even seems to imply the Divinity of his Saviour. 

“* All this must sound so unusual to-day that it may be thought an affectation 
deliberately assumed to startle and offend—such a feeling will be enhanced by the 
discovery that he takes the Gospel of St. John to have been written by St. John and 
even ae some Se Tos Maks e the Old Testament. 

e sole excuse he offers for his extravagance is th ion i 
tolerant of novel ideas, and that he therefore fa hope tbe civics aa % 


What undoubtedly will give offence is his unscholarly contempt for all Biblical 
criticism because some of it, admittedly experimental, has turned out untrue, and 
his unreasonable impatience with those who do not share his religious 
convictions. Here he is at his worst ; and, once the field of modern Europe is 
entered with its story of the Crusaders and the “‘ pressing problems of Zionism 
the Syrian Republics, France and Arabian influences,” these prejudices become 
more and more pronounced. As an historical survey, however, this book is a 
useful guide ; and it need hardly be said that any work of Mr. Belloc’s contains 
much that is beautiful in thought and language. 


ASHLEY SAMPSON 


‘*'THe BRONTE SISTERS ” 
By Bastt TayLor (1900-1935) 
From the Yorkshire Artists’ Exhtbition at the City Art Gallery, Leeds 
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JOHN FREEMAN’S LETTERS 


JOHN FREEMAN’S LETTERS. Edited by GerTRUDE FREEMAN and Sir JoHN 
Squire. With an Introduction by WaLTER DE LA Mare. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 


/ | ‘O those who knew that John Freeman held a responsible position in the 

City, which occupied him for most of the day and in later years involved a 
good deal of travelling too, it was always a wonder how he continued to write 
so much poetry and prose of distinction. And if they were fortunate enough to 
receive letters from him, the wonder grew. For however wayward the impulse 
might be which he followed in writing, he expressed it with a rippling felicity 
which proved him the unpretentious master of a difficult art. 

This volume, although it runs to nearly four hundred pages, contains only a 
brief selection of his Letters, but enough to endear him to those who appreciate 
the art of intimacy. Letters were for him, on his own confession, a form of 
gossip, but it was, as Mr. de la Mare writes in his Introduction, “ a gossip welling 
up out of a mind rich in reflection, knowledge and sensibility.” And it breathed a 
spirit that was as lively as it was leisurely, as candid as it was kind. Yet concerning 
first and last things, as Mr. de la Mare notes, he was profoundly reserved. 
And although it would be foolish to take too literally his remark, when expostu- 
lating against a charge of “ excessive choiceness,” that ‘“‘ the Lord-in Heaven 
knows the commonplace is the only thing I am not afraid of and feel at home 
in,” there are hints elsewhere that he shrank from the hidden depths, the 
dizzying immensities, and that the need he satisfied so happily in his letters, 
as Cowper did, was that of building a bridge, however frail, of companionable 
converse and of “‘ simple small things ” over an abyss into which he shuddered 
to look. 

Such gossip may not engage the writer’s whole being and the deeper currents 
of thought and feeling may hardly be felt beneath the playful surface. He could 
be completely spontaneous and yet his words fell into an order which was his 
own. and had a grace which was given. His saying “‘ some men know at last, 
more than half unconsciously, how their mind’s made, and let it move where it 
will. Which is the elementary forgotten wisdom of the world,” contained the 
secret of his own fine ease as a writer and of his sensitive placidity as a man. He 
was hospitable to life; he consented lovingly to the people and things about 
him. And although he had a delicately critical mind, as many passages in these 
letters show, he could remark with some justice that “happily I have not a 
head for thinking.” Living as he did for sixteen years under a sentence of death, 
which he never mentioned, he may well indeed have recoiled from thinking his 
way into strange regions, just as he preferred to take his holidays in England 
where he felt “‘ at home.” But if his experience was in consequence less intense 
and penetrating than it might have been, it was always caressingly personal. 
He never fell into the sin of abstraction but thought always with a poet’s sensi- 
bility and a man’s tender-heartedness. And so we may be grateful for the 
limits of thought and of circumstance which he accepted. For it was within them 
that he found himself and the riches of beauty, of comedy, of expressive life, 
discovered as often in the simplest situations and the commonest things as in 
the world of writers and of books, which he passed on with so impulsive a relish 
and such lightness of touch to his friends. 

HUGH I’A. FAUSSET 
20 
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AN INTERPRETER OF RUSSIA 


CHEERFUL GIVER : THE LIFE OF HAROLD WILLIAMS. By his wife, 
ARIADNA TYRKOVA WILLIAMS. With a Preface by Sir SaMuEL Hoare. Peter 
Davies. ros. 6d. 

NYONE coming much in contact with the late Dr. Harold Williams (who 
Ax. the last six years of his life, 1922-8, was foreign editor of The Times), soon 
learned two things about him. First that he had the most extraordinary gift for 
mastering foreign languages. Secondly, that he had a soul totally devoid of 
malice—kindly, friendly and just, beyond the ordinary. There were other 
observable traits, e.g., that he had something of the artist’s unbusinesslike 
turn, and something of the Nonconformist’s addiction to “ holding forth.” 
But the two matters first mentioned stuck out. 

His gift for tongues was a talent quite peculiar. He acquired them without 
effort by processes rather instinctive than intellectual. His widow says that he 
knew about forty. Born in New Zealand, he began as a boy with some surprising 
work on South Sea languages. He had been intended for the Methodist ministry, 
and preached as a probationer for two years. But the disconcerting stammer, 
which he never lost, decided the Church authorities against ordaining him. 
So he came to Europe to be a philologist ; studied in Berlin ; and took a doctor’s 
degree at Munich. Next with no interval he went to Russia in 1903 for The 
Times; and thenceforward his occupation was journalism. 

To the present writer, who knew him well and admired him greatly, this 
diversion has always seemed regrettable. His gift for languages was so unique 
that, allied as it was with a most vivid interest in their philological structures, it 
might well have placed him among the foremost philologists of all time. He 
had no comparable eminence as a journalist, and never could have had. His 
wonderful memory, wide knowledge, and access to the Press of all languages, 
were, of course, important journalistic assets ; but he was not an outstandingly 
good writer, had not much news sense, and had no profound political judgment. 
How far astray he could go, many quotations in this biography illustrate. Here is 
one : on 22nd December, 1919, he cabled from Denikin’s headquarters: “I 
have no hesitation in saying that on the issue of this struggle, in bitter winter 
weather on the Russian steppes, depends the stability of Europe. Denikin is 
fighting our battle.” In retrospect to-day it seems obvious that, though the 
stability of Europe has undergone many shocks since the war, Denikin’s defeat 
was not one of them ; and that the policy of British support for him, advocated 
by no one more influentially than by Williams, was a grave mistake. 

In Tsarist Russia he was early fascinated alike by the conflict of ideas among 
the intelligentsia and the rich variety of languages and ethnic types to be 
studied farther afield. He married the distinguished Russian writer who has 
composed this biography, and put before himself a definite mission, to interpret 
Russia to Anglo-Saxondom. The Bolshevik revolution tore his work to pieces, 
and drove him out of the country ; but in England, outside The Times office, he 
still lived largely in the society of Russian émigrés, and on his death-bed he 
received the Russian sacraments. All this Russian side of him his widow is 
admirably qualified to record. If one passed any criticism on her work, it would 
be that she records too little else. Williams had some very English sides, which 
Englishmen who knew him must recall with pleasure and affection ; but they will 
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not find much reminder of them here. Indeed the value of large parts of the book 
1s scarcely that of a biography at all, but that of a moving contribution to Russian 
history, as seen at close quarters from the standpoint of the Cadet party. 


R.-C, K.-ENSOR 


J. R. COZENS 


THE DRAWINGS AND SKETCHES OF JOHN ROBERT COZENS: A 
CATALOGUE WITH AN HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. By 
C. F. Bett and Tuomas Girtin. Printed for the Walpole Society at the Oxford 
University Press. Issued to Subscribers only. 


/ ‘HE Walpole Society exists to publish the results of research into the 

history of painting, sculpture and allied arts in Britain. Its twenty-third 
volume is something of a landmark, since it contains perhaps the first attempt to 
catalogue all the known work of one of the great English water-colourists. 
With many artists such an attempt would be impossible, and even with John 
Robert Cozens, who died comparatively young and was not one of the most 
profuse painters, it is evident that some things must have escaped the compilers’ 
net. Yet what Mr. Bell and Mr. Girtin have here accomplished is remarkable 
enough. They have traced the existence of no less than 446 subjects which 
Cozens drew, some of them existing in six or seven versions. These subjects 
are catalogued chronologically, a grouping which has been made possible by the 
survival of many books of sketches, of which the most famous are the seven that 
belonged to William Beckford of Fonthill. The student, therefore, now has a 
most valuable apparatus by which he may relate any Cozens drawing to its 
fellows—and may, moreover, perceive the tantalizing gaps which exist in the 
corpus of his known work. 

J. R. Cozens, the son of Alexander Cozens, himself a remarkable artist, was 
born about 1752, and died in 1797, having then been insane for three years. 
In 1776 he went to Italy by way of Switzerland, returning to London in 1779 ; 
and in 1782 and 1783 he made a second Italian visit. His work has been greatly 
praised. No less a man than John Constable said that ‘‘ Cozens is all poetry,” and 
called him “ the greatest genius that ever touched landscape.” The astonishing 
thing is that such a superlative judgment is still at least tenable. Of the dignity 
and mysterious grandeur of his drawing and composition this volume, which 
reproduces (though not in colour) more than sixty of his works, gives some idea. 

The great importance of J. R. Cozens in the English School is not only 
direct, but also indirect. During his insanity he was under the care of Dr. 
Thomas Monro, alienist, artist and patron, at whose house Turner, Girtin and 
others, as youths, copied innumerable drawings by Cozens, who thereby became 
the chief formative influence in the development of water-colour painting (as 
opposed to tinted drawing) in the early nineteenth century. Mr. Bell, in his 
important and extremely learned introduction, shows (among many other things) 
how Cozens, through the influence of the Swiss artist Ducros, changed his 
method of colouring after the period of his earliest Swiss and Italian drawings, 
which were little more than monochromes. Two of Ducros’s own works are 


reproduced. 
I. A. WILLIAMS 
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GERTRUDE STEIN 


NARRATION. By GerTRUDE STEIN. University of Chicago Press and 

Cambridge University Press. 11s. 6d. 

R. THORNTON WILDER, in an enthusiastic introduction to these 

lectures, writes: —‘ Here we return to first principles, indeed: ‘ Narration 
is what anybody has to say in any way about anything that can happen, that has 
happened or will happen in any way.’ ” He goes on to refer to the ** almost terri- 
fying exactness in Miss Stein’s use of . . . words.” But there does not seem so 
very much to get scared about ; any generalization, if it is made wide enough, 
becomes exact, as the passage quoted above proves: whether it adds to our 
knowledge is another matter. 

The four lectures collected here deal with the influence of English and 

American nationality on their use of words ; the difference between prose and 
poetry ; history, newspapers and detective fiction ; and the relationship between 
writer and audience. These questions are dealt with in a mannered kind of 
informality that at its worst lapses into sheer girlishness, Miss Stein’s prose is a 
prose of curiously easy virtue and innocently curious vices. The repetitiveness, 
the omission of commas, a deliberate challenge to “‘a livelier collaboration on the 
part of the reader,” may mislead him into thinking that he has been struggling 
with original ideas : but his mental exhaustion may equally well be of the kind 
that results from sorting out a Greek inscription. In her first lecture she says :-— 
“TI do know about English literature that it has been determined by the fact 
that England is an island and that the daily life on that island was a completely 
daily life. . . .” She goes on and on about this—“ It makes it be absolutely 
clear that the daily life in England is a daily life lived every minute of the day.” 
But it doesn’t make it be absolutely clear. Where the hypothesis can be taken to 
mean almost anything, it is impossible to judge the value of the deductions. 
At times her hypotheses are not so much vague as patently untrue. At one point 
she says that the English people have not changed in character although their 
literature has changed in every century. This is not only staggeringly false, but 
is contradicted in her own Composition as Explanation, where she says :—‘‘ The 
only thing that is different from one time to another is what is seen and what is 
seen depends upon how everybody is doing everything.” Exactly. But what 
changes first is the way ‘‘ everybody is doing everything”: that changes the 
character ; and that changes the literature. 
_ Another instance of perversity—perhaps only verbal perversity this time— 
is her statement that “ Knowledge is what you know and there is nothing more 
difficult to say than that that knowledge is what you know.” Whereas the 
difficult thing is obviously to say what you do know. The sea of verbiage at 
whose bottom Miss Stein’s ideas grow gives them the unreal, monstrous, 
vulnerable appearance of those organisms that Dr. Beebe observed from his 
bathysphere : but their fluent formlessness is actually their own defence and 
EE for it prevents the critic from finding out where the heart is 
situated. 


C. DAY LEWIS 
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WOODFORDE’S DIARY 


WOODFORDE—Tue Diary or a Country Parson. Edited by John Beresford. 
Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d. 


Ax parsons, like all doctors, should keep a diary. They have opportunities 
of a privileged contact with life, at moments of singular emotional 
importance, that turn a mere novelist sick with envy. Take Woodforde : there is 
a short story on every page, a novel in every year, a whole saga of English 
eighteenth-century life between the lines of its 500 pages. Woodforde’s own life 
is a novel, with himself the hero who actually loves and is rejected, and his 
brother John the drunkard villain. True, the portrait is unconscious. Intent on 
sketching the lives of those about him, this obscure parson could never have 
dreamed that he was painting, for the pleasure of a wholly different England, 
his own portrait, full length, four dimensional, and in permanent and faithful 
colours. From the day we meet him at Oxford in 1758, in “‘ a superfine blue 
suit of cloathes, very good cloth” to the day in 1803 when “ very weak this 
morning, scarce able to put on my Cloathes” he leaves the rest of his final 
page blank, there is never a hint that his diary is anything but a sincere and 
humble endeavour to record what seemed to him the most significant details 
of what was really his insignificant life. For there is nothing at all remarkable 
about Woodforde’s life, or even about the way he lived it. He was a country 
parson among a thousand country parsons, an obscure and tranquil blade of 
ecclesiastical grass in an immense meadow. It is the truth and clarity and liveli- 
ness of his almost scrappy recordings that are important. By means of them we see 
something more than a young divine at Oxford turning into an old and dying 
parson in an obscure Norfolk rectory. We see a whole panorama of the eighteenth 
century. 

“Only the great diarists,”’ says Mr. John Beresford in a very good preface 
to this new and abridged edition, ‘‘have this power.” I would hesitate to call 
Woodforde a great diarist. If Pepys, as a great diarist, is comparable with 
Dickens, then Woodforde is one with Mrs. Gaskell. 


“‘T breakfasted with Mrs. Tompkins and daughter—We played at Quadrille 
after tea—-Much colder than yesterday, coldest day for some years—Sat down and 
read the life of Lewis 14 of France till after two o’clock—Took a good large dose of 
Rhubarb last night, as did also Nancy, made her get up at four oclock—I read 
prayers and Preached and christened a Child of name Joseph this afternoon at 
Weston Church—I had all my hay carried. It makes but little show but smells like a 
violet.—Very weak and indifferent again today and all day.” 


And so on and so on. The trivialities pile up into a life that is Cranfordian in 
its tranquillity. Except for Brother John, who rollicks in drunken unseemliness 
across the early pages, and an occasional murder, nothing much happens. Yet 
a whole life, and with it a whole era, is depicted for us. And if the book itself 
must stand on a shelf lower than Pepys there is enough evidence in these 500 
pages alone to show that at least it will stand as long. 

H. E. BATES 
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THE BOOKS IN THIS LIST, IN ADDITION TO THOSE WHICH 

HAVE BEEN REVIEWED IN THE PRECEDING PAGES, HAVE BEEN 

CHOSEN AFTER CAREFUL SCRUTINY FROM A MUCH LARGER 
NUMBER OF CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 

ON THE PAINTING OF ENGLISH 
LANDSCAPE. By KENNETH CLARK. 
Annual lecture on Aspects of Art, British 
Academy, 1935. Oxford University Press. 
ae. 64, 

Mr. Clark ranges himself generally with 

Roger Fry in his views on English landscape 

painting but, more discreet in his methods, 

finds a flattering explanation for its 
deficiencies in the national devotion to 

Poetry and Style and then selects for well- 

balanced praise a handful of pictures and 

Constable’s sketches. More thoroughgoing 

analysis was perhaps not to be expected 

from an hour’s lecture and Mr. Clark seems 
to disclaim too much responsibility for this 
academic exercise on an imposed theme by 
adopting, twice, a common deformation of 

Bonington’s name. 

ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE IN 
WESTERN’ EUROPE. By A.. W. 
CLapHAM. Oxford University Press. 
tos. 6d. 

Professor Clapham has converted lectures 
delivered to students at the Courtauld 
Institute, Oxford, into an admirably succinct 
handbook for those who are already 
interested in Romanesque Architecture and 
wish to follow the distribution of its features 
through the countries of Europe. Contro- 
versial points and complications are suffi- 
ciently indicated. The very clear plates are 
placed at the end. 

THE HOUSE INSIDE AND OUT. By 
G. M. Boumpnrry. Allen and Unwin. 3s. 

This slight but informative handbook is 

based upon a recently broadcast series of 

talks and discussions. The technical 
problems in the building and maintenance of 

a house are clarified and there are useful 

chapters on labour-saving devices and the 

law in its relation to the tenant. 


FICTION 
IN THE SECOND YEAR. By Storm 
JAMESON. Cassell. 75. 6d. 
An exciting piece of anti-Fascist propaganda 
which would have been more politically 


effective if Miss Jameson had translated 
Nazi methods into the idiom of English 
thought. As it is, she has projected an 
England under a Fascist dictatorship which 
resembles in every detail the Hitler régime. 
The suppression by Mr. Hillier, the Prime 
Minister, of the revolutionary storm troops 
who secured his victory is described against 
a background of floggings, silencings and 
concentration camps. Surely Fascism in this 
country would take a more subtle form ? 
However, Miss Jameson is a fine descriptive 
writer and she succeeds in evoking an atmos- 
phere charged with terror and despair. 
Incidentally, her Times leader on the 
massacre of Hillier’s right-hand man is a 
masterpiece of satire. 
THE LAST CIVILIAN. By _ Ernst 
GragseR. Nicholson and Watson. 7s. 6d. 
Though not altogether free from the hysteria 
of its kind, Herr Glaeser’s story of the rise of 
Hitlerism is an effective piece of work. 
Against the background of a Bavarian town, 
he has described vividly, and with a real 
humanity of outlook, the conflicting forces 
of the old German aristocracy, content with 
its Plato and its moral superiority, of the 
vague, sometimes idealistic, sometimes cor- 
rupt Social Democracy of the period, and 
of the Nazi creed with its spurious appeal to 
the unharnessed idealism of the young. 
BONES OF CONTENTION. By Frank 
O’Connor. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Frank O’Connor is a short story writer 
both of promise and of some achievement. 
These twelve Irish stories are a trifle self- 
conscious and Russian in their art but they 
are nevertheless distinctive. Abandoning the 
vanished gunmen of the immediate past, 
Mr. O’Connor explores the extravagant 
humours of small-town existence. His skill 
is shown by the fact that he can combine 
excellent comedy with delicacy and precision 
of perception. 
LIFE WITH FATHER. By CLareENcE 
Day. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
Meet Father—for he is a jolly and a 
boisterous man. A tyrant, true, but one kept 
in check by a resolutely spendthrift wife. A 
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great bull of a man, roaring at God or his 
family when annoyed, yet reluctantly 
affectionate. A man who vociferously refuses 
to receive guests in his house but constantly 
receives them. A man who opens his son’s 
letters, answers his wife’s telephone calls 
and is furious when anyone is ill. A man, in 
short, of the Victorian period, but American 
(a saving grace) whom one salutes for his 
universality and his endearing zest for life. 


THE MOON’S NO FOOL. By Tomas 
MatrTuews, Seizin Press and Constable. 
7s. 6d. 

Deals fantastically with the twisting together 

and resolving of the different strains in the 

hero’s character, represented by the gifts 
of his godmothers at his christening. His 
ultimate nature, wished on him by his 
godmother, Miserable Sarah, plays havoc 
with the more superficial nature of his 
upbringing until it shakes the latter off. 

The dream-like puppet-show atmosphere, 

which is strongest where the circumstances 

are least fantastic, and the humour of the 

characters and situations make this book a 

delight of a light and delicate kind. And not 

so delicate but that one is often made to 
laugh aloud. 


MUD AND STARS. By Rosert CLIve. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 
A first novel of a type that is rapidly 
becoming stereotyped. Hemingway in style 
and in attitude to life, it is the story of an 
English journalist in Berlin just before 
the Hitler régime. It has the faults and 
virtues of its type ; vividness and readability 
but, for all its apparent realism, a filmlike 
quality of unreality. 


MY SHAKESPEARE, RISE! REcoLLECc- 
TIONS OF JOHN Lacy ONE oF His 
Mayesty’s PLayers. By C. LoNGWoRTH 
DE CHAMBRUN. Lippincott, London, and 
Shakespeare Press, Stratford. 7s. 6d. 

In this imaginative reconstruction of Shakes- 

peare’s life, Madame de Chambrun, who is a 

well-known Shakespearean authority, com- 

bines accuracy of documented detail with 
plausible invention. The mixture is as 
embarrassing as the period speech of the 
novel. Anne Hathaway plays an idyllic 
part; the poet dramatically interviews 

James VI of Scotland as a political emissary, 

and fancy lightens history. But the 

experiment leaves one in wonder. 
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THE EXILE. By Peart S. Buck. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 

A simply told and poignant tale of an 

American woman in China. The heroine, 

born in 1857, combines a passionate, warm- 

hearted nature with a deep puritanism that 

leads her to leave home as the wife of a 

missionary. She suffers many hardships and 

disappointments, but a noble character 
enables her to rise above them. The Chinese 
scene is convincingly evoked. 

STRANGE MELODY. By Nei BELL. 
Collins. 8s. 6d. 

Good straightforward narrative concerning 
a writer of popular fiction. John Macdermott 
is a merry flamboyant Irishman with 
unfailing optimism, boundless vitality and 
an almost incredible flow of invention. Good 
luck usually aids his wild-cat schemes, and 
from extreme poverty and failure, he 
becomes a sort of Arnold Bennett, Gollancz 
and Coward all rolled into one. His spec- 
tacular career and its ironical ending are 
related with appropriate gusto. 

OTHERSMITH. By Gegorce Wobpen. 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Renoir declined to wade through 300 pages 
to discover how a chemist was deceived by 
his wife; and some no doubt will feel a 
similar lack of interest in Mr. Woden’s ac- 
count of the domestic trials of a Glasgow 
clerk. But, if hardly the equal of Flaubert, 
Mr. Woden compels respect. With patient, 
obstinate honesty, and by dint of never won- 
dering whether he is boring us he holds atten- 
tion throughout. But what extraordinary 
names he chooses for his characters—Other- 
smith, Obit, Gley, Valmai Goyne, Butter- 
bervie, Bonkle, Gammle, Bargo. At once 
meaningless and obtrusive, unlike those 
supreme labels, Pecksniff and Heep, they 
mar a good book. 

THE SON OF MARIETTA. By Jonan 
Fapricius. Translated by IRENE CLEPHANE 
and Davin Hattetrt. Gollancz. gs. 6d. 

This painstaking piece of historical recon- 

struction has intimidated the critics but 

should not be allowed to inconvenience the 
public. Herr Fabricius (who writes rather 
better than most contemporary thousand- 
page novelists) uses the background of 
eighteenth-century Italy. Marietta, aban- 
doned by her actress mother, brought up 
half in an inn, half in a convent, and married 
to a coffin-maker, bears a son to the bishop 
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of Todi; the son ends a Don Juanish 
career on the scaffold in Venice. There is an 
enormous amount of picturesque detail, 
plenty of readable incident, much factitious 
and no essential life. 

FRIDAY WAS FOURPENCE. By 
Kennetu Ricnarps. Wishart. 7s. 6d. 
The familiar story of the Little Man told 
with an unfamiliar irony. On the marriage 
of his daughter William Penrose transfers 
his affection to the blonde whom his wife 
has accepted as lodger: is left feeling the 
draught; and finds that after all marital 
duty pays. Mr. Richards treats his lower 
middle-class characters with a pleasing 
absence of patronage, and persuades us that 
the story is neither too eventful nor too 

banal to be true. 


THE PURE FLAME. By ETHEL Mannin. 
Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 

Goodwill and bad taste are mixed in this 
tale of a family living on the starvation line 
in South London. Miss Mannin has the 
courage to speak the actual truth in her study 
of the making of a revolutionary: a boy 
who sees his brother die of want, his sister 
of malnutrition and shock after a factory 
accident, and who is himself consumptive 
as the result of the conditions under which 
he lives and works. The more unfortunate 
that the book lacks the artistic truth which is 
so much nearer the ultimate truth—and so 
much more effective as propaganda—than 
the best attested fact. 


THE GOOD BOOKS. By R. PHILmore. 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

A cool and freshly-handled account of the 
murder, in a lonely hut on a quiet English 
estuary, of a famous scientist whose personal 
failings, as posthumously exposed, give the 
reader the comfortable feeling that he is just 
as well out of the way. The late professor’s 
curiously assorted circle of colleagues and 
friends, all suspects until a late stage, from 
trade union official to male dancer, are 
credibly and vigorously drawn, with a 
characteristic waterside scene as background. 
Well planned and well told. 

AND BERRY CAME TOO. By Dornrorp 

Yates. Ward Lock. 7s. 6d. 

More enjoyable than Mr. Yates’ serviceable, 
if rather deliberate, humour is the apparently 
unconscious satire of his stories of immensely 
rich people for ever growing richer. 
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SOMEWHERE TO THE SEA. By 
KENNETH Sarr. Nelson. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Kenneth Sarr’s first novel of Dublin 
life during the revolutionary period is in 
vivid contrast to the gunman type of story. 
Bombs might explode at street corners but 
even the curfew could not stop Bohemian 
existence in Dublin. A witty, serious and 
completely indiscreet chronicle of its times. 
THE VIRGIN OF SKALHOLT. By 
GuDMUNDER KampaNn. Translated by 
EvELYN RamspEN. Nicholson and Watson. 
8s. 6d. 
This enormously long novel brings us 
straight into the Iceland of the seventeenth 
century, but the historical presentation of 
Church and State is complete in itself. Upon 
this the author has superimposed the 
symbolic theme of motherhood. The tragic 
and heroic fight of Ragnheidur, the bishop’s 
daughter, to keep her illegitimate child is 
deeply affecting and revelatory, but we are 
always conscious while we read that we are 
moving on the grand scale. 
PERIOD PROGRAMME. By Guy Pocock. 
Dent. 7s. 6d. 
Everything works out very simply -and 
pleasantly for the inhabitants of Mr. Pocock’s 
world. They wear their complexes upon their 
sleeves, so that it cannot be long before some 
bird or other turns up with the appropriate 
peck. Here, as in his last book, he brings a 
number of incongruous types together under 
an external circumstance—this time it is 
the formation of an amateur orchestra—and 
an occasion is provided for straightforward 
comedy. 


HISTORY AND 'BIOGRAPHY 


LUDWIG TIECK THE GERMAN 
ROMANTICIST. By Dr. E. H. Zeypet. 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press. 16s. 

As literary preeceptor and “ discoverer,” as 

journalist and as stage-producer of genius, 

Tieck’s influence on Germany’s literary life 

was second only to that of Goethe. In the 

first English biography of this versatile man,. 

Dr. Zeydel, who is Professor of German at 

Cincinnati, has missed a great opportunity. 

He gives an exhaustive and painstaking 

account of all the exterior circumstances of 

his hero’s chequered life, treating a change 
of address not less seriously than a change of 
religion. He lengthily discusses every single- 
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THE ERNEST AUGUSTUS 
BOY FROM APULIA DUKE of CUMBERLAND 
Richard Oke B. van Thal 
(Author of FROLIC WIND) 15/- net 
10/6 net Tlustrated 
‘. . . what my judg- 


ce by 5 
- +» good history and ment tells me is an excellent 
magnificent romance.” book.” 


CLEMENCE DANE ARTHUR BRYANT 


SAWDUST CAESAR 
George Seldes 


12/6 net 


THIRD LARGE PRINTING 


“Mr. Seldes has written what will surely 
be the most valuable and daring political 


book of the year.” 
SUNDAY REFEREE 


GIBBON Just published 
R. B. Mowat EXPRESS 


TO THE EAST 
A. den Doolaard 


“This is a model of what 7/6 net 
a biography should be. It Zo 


10/- net 
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i: a title to keep 
is a masterpiece of its kind. your eye on.” 


MORNING POST 


ARTHUR BARKER 


OBSERVER 
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one of Tieck’s numerous literary quarrels. 
But he does not tell us anything about the 
great literary movements of which Tieck 
was the leader, and fails altogether to convey 
an impression of the intellectual charm 
that made this second-rate poet such an 
outstanding and influential figure. 

A HISTORY OF THE GERMAN 
REPUBLIC. By ARTHUR ROSENBERG. 
Methuen. 15s. 

Dr. Rosenberg has gained a great reputation 
as historian of the German revolution of 
1918 and of the Russian revolution, since he 
has proved himself to be able to analyse 
historical facts without being unduly 
influenced by his own political convictions. 
It is, therefore, all the more to be regretted 
that in this last book his Marxist convictions 
very often mar his impartiality, and lead to 
indefensible conclusions—as, for instance, 
that the Germany of Hitler is fundamentally 
identical with that of Bruening, or that 
Germany was ripe for a socialist revolution 
in 1931. But Dr. Rosenberg’s book will be 
found to contain a great number of inter- 
esting and hitherto unknown historical data, 
especially with regard to the first years of 
the German democratic Republic. 

THE BOY FROM APULIA. By RIcHaRD 
Oxe. Arthur Barker. ros. 6d. 

An account of Frederick II, grandson of 

Barbarossa, King of Germany and Holy 

Roman Emperor, written with a light wit. 

But if Mr. Oke’s style is somewhat jocular, 

this is nevertheless a competent reconstruc- 

tion of a difficult period. The book is mainly 

a record of Frederick’s conquests in Italy 

and Germany, his crusade, and his wars 

against the papacy; and some interesting 
sidelight is thrown on his brilliant court, 
his administrative innovations and on his 
lighter occupations. 

DIMITROFF’S 
PRISON. By 
Gollancz. 6s. 

These letters show heroism in one of its 

highest forms, displayed, not in the heat of 

battle, but over a long period of day to day 
struggle. Dimitroff fought the whole power 
of the Nazi State, unaided (save for the 
support of working-class parties outside 

Germany), not by excuses, but a vigorous 

and unflinching statement of his political 

beliefs. He did not shrink from the strongest 
condemnation of acts of individual terrorism, 


LETTERS 
MartTIn 


FROM 
LAWRENCE. 
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such as the Reichstag Fire was declared 
to be. 


WELSH AMBASSADORS. By Louis 
Martow. Chapman and Hall. 12s. 6d. 
A pleasant and rambling account (personal 
and not literary) of the Powys brothers, 
based on letters and conversations. The 
studies of John Cowper and of Llewelyn 
add little to the ample data provided by their 
own works, but Mr. Marlow draws an 
extraordinarily interesting portrait of Theo- 
dore. The letters of that strange, austere and 
reticent man have a_ seventeenth-century 
flavour. A voyage from East Chaldon is to 
him a terrific undertaking. He is much con- 
cerned with ailments, remedies, and simple 
country matters. And through all there is a 
brooding melancholy. ‘‘ Lucy says that she 
fears I do cause my Mother a great deal of 
unhappiness, far more than any of the 
others. When she speaks of me it is generally 

with a sigh.” 


ENGLISH YEARS. By James WHITTALL. 
Decorated by GEORGE PLANK. Cape. 
12s. 6d. 

Mr. Whittall, a young American, came to 

England in 1914 to live the literary life and 

remained here for ten years. For a time he 

was assistant editor of this paper, and he 
tells at least one good anecdote of the 

Mercury’s days in Poppin’s Court. The 

most notable part of his quietly agreeable 

book describes his collaboration with George 

Moore in a novel which (owing to one of the 

great man’s caprices) never saw publication. 

Mr. Plank’s decorations are charming and 

appropriate. 


ERNEST AUGUSTUS, 
CUMBERLAND. By 
TuaL. Barker. 153. 

This is said to be the first full-length 

biography of the fifth son of George III, 

who might, but for the birth of Princess 

Victoria, have become King of England. 

A stout Tory, a Protestant who detested 

Popery and Methodism equally, his career 

has the interest of its coherence. It might 

have had more, in the hands of a better 
writer. Mr. Van Thal is calm and just, but he 
is dull. Even so, a picture of the gruff, 
unpopular Duke can be seen. As King of 

Hanover, he was more successful than 

scandal—most of it baseless—allowed him 

to be in England. 


DUKE OF 
HERBERT VAN 


ROUSSEAU 


by HAVELOCK ELLIS 
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to PROUST 


12/6 net 


ERNEST RHYS (Observer): ‘‘ What impresses one again and again in these studies is the 
amount of close, patient, pertinent research the essayist has put into them. 


“A long time since I have come upon a book so stimulating and far ranging. 


It is the merit 


of such an inquirer that he does not close doors, but leaves them open ; and here the last page leaves 
one looking out with sanguine eyes into the future.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 


A PICTURE DEALER 


by AMBROISE VOLLARD 32 collotype plates 


18/- net 


Times: ‘ Readers of M. Vollard’s short lives of Cezanne, Renoir, and Degas will know his special 
talent for reporting conversation and will need no recommendation to a book in which the words of 
many other painters are recounted with the same wit and with the same eye for what is intensely 


characteristic. 


“In all his anecdotes M. Vollard is cunningly ingenuous, discreetly witty, and skilful in the art of 


selection.’”’ 


SEIZIN 


EPILOGUE: a Twice-Yearly Critical Review 


Editor : LAURA RIDING 


'D) press 


7/6 net 


Associate Editor: ROBERT GRAVES 


EDWIN MUIR (London Mercury): ‘‘ This periodical is run by a talented group of writers who 
seem to work in unusually close collaboration; and all the contributions show independence and 


originality of thought.” 


PROGRESS OF STORIES 


by LAURA RIDING 7/6 net 


REBECCA WEST (Sunday Times) : ‘Miss Riding 
is unique and, to a certain number. among us, 
uniquely delightful. Perhaps only one out of ten 
readers will like her new book, but that tenth 
will like it enormously... . 

‘This volume of excellent stories is a lucky-bag 
of a book for the right sort of reader.’’ 


THE NATURAL NEED 
by JAMES REEVES __ 5/- net 


James Reeves is a poet who writes with a natural 
pleasure and conviction not usually found in 
modern poets. While he does not belong to “‘ the 
tradition ’’ there is a charm in his poems which 
distinguish them from the uneasy modernism of 
many of his contemporaries. 


A MISTAKE SOMEWHERE 


Anonymous 7/6 net 


Two young free-lance journalists, not long mar- 
ried, and an older fascinating woman with whom 
the husband has fallen in love, try to be honest 
with one another. They decide to put down 
separate accounts of their story, as the basis for an 
understanding. The three documents are printed 
side by side. 


THE MOON’S NO FOOL 
by THOMAS MATTHEWS 7/6 net 


Ben is lifted from his early clerical surroundings 
into a life of sprightly aristocratic worldliness 
where he ineffectually tries to combine Christian 
ideals with social and romantic triumphs. The 
resulting conflict, fantastically presented, is 
solved in a way that leaves Ben a modest but a 
more appealing character. 
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THE EARLY MEDICI. By L. CoLiison- 
Mortey. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 
A useful rather than an inspiring book, 
this history of the Medici, from the shrewd 
merchant Giovanni di Bicci to Pope Leo, 
relates them clearly to the political and 
esthetic achievement of their time. ‘‘ We 
are Venetians first and Christians second,” 
said the rulers of Venice when invited to 
take part in a crusade. The Medici were 
merchants and Florentines first, and it was 
enough to bring them into the heart of the 
Renaissance. 
LITERARY 
THE NOTE-BOOK OF WILLIAM 
BLAKE CALLED THE ROSSETTI 
MANUSCRIPT. Edited by GEOFFREY 
Keynes. Nonesuch Press. 35s. 
With this facsimile reproduction of the 
famous Blake notebook, students of Blake 
will be able to examine for themselves the 
sketches and handwriting which reveal so in- 
timately his method of work and his genius in 
the moments of creation. Originally used by 
his brother Robert, to whom Mr. Keynes 
attributes several drawings in the opening 
pages, it was affectionately appropriated by 
William after his brother’s death and used 
continually from 1785 to 1812—when it 
was full to overflowing. Luck and a borrowed 
ten shillings brought it into the possession 
of Rossetti, through whom some of the 
poems in an imperfect version passed into 
currency. In 1925 an “‘ accurate and final 
text’ was prepared by Mr. Keynes for the 
Nonesuch edition of Blake’s writings. Un- 
fortunately some mistakes which occurred 
in that edition are reproduced here. But the 
main thing is that we have now the notebook 
itself in facsimile—the sketches as they 
were pencilled in at the moment of illumin- 
ation, the poems as first written down and 
corrected—a possession of great worth. 
PROLETARIAN LITERATURE IN 
THE UNITED STATES. By Martin 
LAWRENCE. 75. 6d. 
An anthology of recent work by proletarians 
and sympathizers, divided into five sections 
—Fiction, Poetry, Reportage, Drama and 
Criticism. There was a wealth of material at 
the editors’ disposal, and their selection 
provides a body of honest, vivid, interesting, 
if seldom first-rate work. The verse is the 
least impressive thing in this book, which 
otherwise presents a range and_ variety 
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declared by some critics to be impossible 

in literature written on a class-basis. The 

finest contribution is Clifford Odets’ play, 

Waiting for Lefty. Other contributors are 

Caldwell, Dos Passos, Gold, Schneider, 

Cowley and Gregory. 

A READING OF LIFE. By S. R. Lysacur. 
Macmillan. 6s. 

Nine meditative essays by a writer, not 
indeed prolific, but for many years known 
as a poet and novelist. Mr. Lysaght here 
writes, quietly, wisely and with occasional 
humour, on the broad themes which our 
very existence suggests. The relation of man 
to the universe, the child’s first reactions to 
the world around him, beauty and truth, 
love and sex, old age and death—these are 
some of his subjects. 

THE SOURCES OF JOHN DRYDEN’S 
COMEDIES. By Nep Biss ALLEN. Ann 
Arbor : University of Michigan Press. 3 $. 

“In his comedies Dryden never created 

what he could borrow.” So writes Mr. 

Bliss, and he adds that Dryden’s comedies, 

because of his constant habit of imitating 

the success of the moment, are of greater 
value, purely as documents, than many 
better plays. The author appears to have 
carried out his investigation very thoroughly. 
He is fortunate in having chosen, for his 
dissertation, an aspect of a great writer upon 
which no previous book exists, and about 
which many mis-statements have been made 
incidentally by critics. A fairly readable 
work, though intended for specialists only. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

HISTORIC BRITISH GHOSTS. By 
Puitip W. SERGEANT. Hutchinson. 18s. 

A choice, varied assortment of ghosts 
sedulously collected by the author from 
many sources and described without excess 
of credulity or incredulity. The ghosts range 
from apparitions of the famous dead to 
spectres of dogs or donkeys. There are 
ghosts benevolent and malignant, resident 
in haunted places or migratory, ghosts of 
the dead and the living, and stories of them 
well-attested or by local hearsay only. The 
author occasionally indulges in superfluous 
speculation. The scraps in this scrap-book 
were well worth assembling. The narrative 
is simple, the arrangement good. 

A PECK OF TROUBLES. Collected by 
DaniEL GeorcE. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Comments on the minor vexations: John 
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x Hutchinson Books 
NICHOLAS II 


PRISONER of the PURPLE 
by MOHAMMED ESSAD-BEY 


Vritten in that strong and vivid style so reminiscent of the biographer, Alfred Neumann, 
issad-Bey’s book reads like fiction, yet it is fact. With intuitive insight, which is Essad-Bey’s 
utstanding gift, there materialises the most exhaustive biography of that lovable, weak and 
nhappy figure—the last of the Czars. Illustrated, 18s. 


Froma 


SOLONIAL GOVERNOR’S NOTEBOOK 
by Sir REGINALD ST. JOHNSTON, K.C.M.G. 


Thirty years’ experience in the Colonial Service in the isles of the 
Pacific, Caribbean and the Falklands. Illustrated, 12s. 6d. 


HUTCHINSON & Co (Publishers) Ltd LONDON EC4 


MARTHA BROWN, mp. 


716 
A New Novel by 


VICTORIA CROSS 


One of our greatest English writers, author 
of “Anna Lombard ’”’ (six million copies sold) 


“Life’s Shop Window” (168,000 copies 
sold in England, 500,000 in America), etc. 


The Right Hon. G. Lansbury (leader of the Opposition) speaking in 
the House of Commons on June 7th, as reported in “The Times” or 
June 8th, said: ‘I have been reading a very extraordinary book this 
week called ‘Martha Brown, M.P.,’ which | commend to everybody.” 


—_—___________ Eee 
T. WERNER LAURIE, 24 WATER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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Evelyn finding the cat had kittened mon- 
- strously on his bed, Swift losing at ombre, 
Jane Austen being kept in “‘a continual 
state of Inelegance”’ by the heat, Yeats 
hearing “‘ The Lake Isle of Innisfree ’”’ sung 
by a choir of a thousand Boy Scouts. If we 
are to have anthologies, this is quite a good 
kind to have—the kind which ferrets out 
amusing and edged fragments all of which we 
should certainly not discover for ourselves. 

THE ART OF J. S. BACH. By A. E. F. 

Dickinson. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 

This thoroughly sound book is written 
chiefly to serve performers of any calibre, 
and is at the same time an easy book of 
reference for listeners. Principal works are 
surveyed under five main headings, the 
illuminating criticism of details contributing 
to a consistent picture of the whole creative 


man. 
POETRY 
THE PROGRESS OF POETRY. Edited 
by I. M. Parsons. Chatto and Windus. 5s. 
Introducing this intelligent anthology Mr. 
Parsons affirms that the “‘ poetic progress of 
an age can only be represented by those 
poets whose work is a genuine development 
of what has gone before;”’ he is less con- 
cerned with experiment in technique than 
with changes in the nature of man’s 
ideology, and the attitude of recent poets 
towards time, immortality, and eternity is 
discussed at some length. The examples 
range from Hardy to Macneice, and include 
Hopkins, Yeats, Owen and Eliot ; Edward 
Thomas and Isaac Rosenberg are given due 
consideration ; Pound and Marianne Moore 
are included. Mr. Parsons considers that 
the poetry of propaganda belongs to the 
second order of greatness, and has therefore 
represented Auden, Spender and Day 
Lewis by their more orthodox work. 


RELIGION 


AND PHILOSOPHY 

THE STUDENTS’ INTRODUCTION 

TO THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. By 

E. Bast Repiicu. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 
The historical and biographical setting of 
the New Testament world is becoming 
larger and larger as critical research yields 
more and more material for treatment. 
Mr. Redlich has here given us a simple 
summary intended for the uninstructed. It 
is an excellent introduction to the whole 
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problem; and takes for granted nothing 

more than intelligence and a sense of history. 

He might perhaps have paid rather more 

attention to the “ Form”’ criticism of the 

New Testament which is going to be the 

big theory of the future. Within its chosen 

limits the book is admirable. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF PHYSICS. By 
Max PLaNnck. Translated by W. H. JOHN- 
ston. Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d. 

Four essays published in Germany during 
the last four years. Professor Planck speaks 
on the one hand with exactness and author- 
ity of physics, of causality in physics, and 
of his quantum theory as a protection for 
causality against scientific refutation; on 
the other hand he flies off suddenly at a 
tangent, and making a _ pretence of 
philosophy, preaches Faith, Justice, Honesty 
and Patriotism, virtues which, he says, 
belong:peculiarly to the physicist, but ought to 
be shared by the rest of the world. 

A MODERN PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
By a FeLttow Pircrim. Oxford: Alden 
Press. 7s. 6d. 

Whether the doctrine of the author of “a 

whole series of authoritative works on econ- 

omic and financial subjects” will be more con- 
vincing rendered in allegory may be doubted. 

Christian here is economically as well as 

spiritually tormented and the moral of the 

book is that both afflictions are closely con- 
nected. “‘Can one become successful in 
business without violating the law of 

Christ ?’’—Christian finds that one cannot, 

but he leads his countrymen, if not to the 

Promised Land, at any rate to its edge. 


SOCIOLOGY 


FREEDOM. By Sir Ernest BENN, J. L. 
Garvin, Rt. Hon. HERBERT Morrison, 
J. A. SpPENDER, WyNDHAM Lewis, Rt. 
Hon. Lord Eustace Percy, Sir THomas 
Bartow, Rt. Hon. Sir WiLL1aM JowITT, 
the Lorp BisHop or Duruam, Prof. E. 
SCHRODINGER, JOHN Moore, G. K. 
CHESTERTON, G. BERNARD SHAW. Allen 
and Unwin. 4s. 6d. 

This speaks for itself—save that John Moore 
is a workman. If such a collection of broad- 
cast “ views ”’ has any value, it may be this— 
that no one after hearing them could respond 
quite so faithfully to those appeals to “ Free- 
dom ”’ in the abstract which cover a multi- 
tude of political ineptitudes. 
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THE 
BOY FROM APULIA 
Richard Oke 
(Author of FROLIC WIND) 


10/6 net 


“*..+ + good history and 
magnificent romance.” 
CLEMENCE DANE 


ERNEST AUGUSTUS 
DUKE of CUMBERLAND 


B. van Thal 
15/- net 


Tlustrated 


“Mr. van Thal has a diffi- 
cult task in making such a 
portrait attractive but... 
he manages to tell a vigor- 


ous tale with full effect.” 
SUNDAY REFEREE 


GIBBON 
R. B. Mowat 
10/- net 


“This is a model of what a 

biography should be. It is 

a masterpiece of its kind.” 
MORNING POST 


Just published 
EXPRESS 
TO THE EAST 
A. den Doolaard 
7/6 net 


A Great European Success. 


“, ..a title to keep your eye on.” 
OBSERVER 


— ARTHUR BARKER 


‘““Humanly moving and intellectually stim- 
ulating.”"—The Times Literary Supplement 


The Tyranny of Greece 


over Germany 
By E. M. BUTLER 4 plates. 15s. net 


“At the close the reader rests amazed 
at the extraordinary disturbance the vari- 
ous interpretations of Greece have 

excited in the German soul.” 


Desmond MacCarthy in The Sunday Times 


The Arte of English 


Poesie 


By GEORGE PUTTENHAM 
Edited by G. D. Willcock and A. Walker 
2is. net 


Although ‘“ The Arte of English Poesie” 
has long been a hunting-ground for scho- 
lars, it has not yet received its due 
appreciation as a vivid record of the 
literary habits of its prolific age. This 
full reprint of the text is preceded bya 
critical and biographical introduction. 


italy in the Making, 
i846—1848 


By G. F.- H. & J. BERKELEY 
Frontispiece, 2 maps. 2is. net 


The first volume (1815-1846) was pub- 
lished in 1932 (15s. net). This, the 
second, deals with a brief but crowded 
two years when agitation prepared the 
way for action. In 1846 Italy consisted 
of eight small states, each under an ab- 
solute ruler, and each ruler under the 
sway of Metternich. By 1848 the eight 
states had achieved a large measure of 
self-government, and all were sending 
men to fight in the common cause— 

against Metternich. 


Frondes Salicis 
By A. B. RAMSAY 5s. net 


A companion volume to  ‘ Ros 
Rosarum” and “Inter Lilia,” containing 
original Latin verse, English verse with 
the brevity and tang of Latin, and skilful 
renderings into Latin of poems by 

Housman, Kipling, and others. 


“A fascinating little volume in which 
all with any claims to Latin scholarship 
will delight.” Truth 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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THE CITIZEN FACES WAR. By RoBERT 
and BaRBARA DONNINGTON. Gollancz. 
7s. 6d. 

This is a most excellent book ; not because 

it provides a brilliant solution of any one 

problem: but because it sets out fairly all 
points of view and squarely faces the 
question of war as it practically affects us. 

There have been so many books on this 

subject that one suspects yet another. But 

read this one: even for its history of 

Conscientious Objection and its fate it is 

worth it. 


TRAVEL 
AND TOPOGRAPHY 


MEN AGAINST THE CLOUDS. By 
RICHARD BuRDSALL and ARTHUR EMMONS. 
The Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 

A record of the small American expedition 
which, in 1932, climbed Minya Konka, the 
24,900 foot peak in Sikong, on the borders 
of China and Tibet. No higher peak, except 
Kamet, has yet been climbed, and great 
credit is due to the four young Americans 
for their enterprise and endurance, as well 
as for their zoological and topographical 
observations. Anyone who read ‘Terris 
Moore’s account of the expedition (Alpine 
Journal, November, 1933, and La Mon- 
tagne, October, 1934) will be disappointed 
by the undistinguished narrative of an excit- 
ing expedition, and by the comparatively 
poor reproduction of the photographs. The 
book is worth reading, however, for the 
information which it contains and for its 
practical advice on the problems of Hima- 
layan climbing. 


AMONG THE WATERFALLS OF THE 
WORLD. By Epwarp C. RAsHLEIGH. 
Jarrolds. 18s. 

A book worthy of a splendid subject. The 

author’s delight in the moments when giant 

rivers drop over precipices is communicated 
in the best possible way—by stating the 
exact geographical facts concerning the 
volume of water, the height of fall, the 
natural surroundings. Niagara remains 
supreme if we consider the single undivided 
fall at the Horseshoe, but the Guayra Falls 
on the Alto Parana far surpass it in volume 
and width though not in height. The author 
acclaims the Paulo Affonso Falls as supreme 
in respect of diversity and majesty. He knows 
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his subject through and through. A fascin- 
ating book. 84 impressive illustrations. 

THE MONKS OF ATHOS. By R. M. 

Dawsins. Allen and Unwin. 15s. 

Professor Dawkins has visited Athos four 
times. In this interesting book he pays 
special attention to the legends current 
among the monks, but he also tells us much 
about their ways of life, the monasteries, 
and the peninsula itself. The author discredits 


tales of women having been smuggled in. — 


He notes, however, that hens are now kept 
there, though not actually in the monas- 
teries ! The illustrations are rather scanty. 


THE VOICE OF ATLAS: IN SEARCH 
OF MUSIC IN MOROCCO. By PuHiLip 
TuHorNTON. Alexander Maclehose. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Thornton is known by his broadcasts 


of oriental music, and it was primarily to — 
study music that he visited Morocco. This — 
purpose, however, furnishes only part of 


the subject matter of this entertaining, if — 
somewhat shapeless book. Moorish food | 


and fairy stories, travels through Berber 
villages and in Arab motor-buses provide 
him with his material. Mr. Thornton’s book 
has freshness because he seeks things out 
for himself, 


P.L.M. : PEOPLES LANDFALLS 
MOUNTAINS. By HumsBert WOLFE. 
Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

Convalescent, and more self-conscious than 

ever, Mr. Wolfe travels to, and about, the 

South of France, and recounts the small 

adventures he met with in terms of his 


returning health. A most entertaining inter-_ 


lude to read about, but how exhausting it 


must be to spend even one’s holidays at 


such a high tension of cynicism. 


THE UNAMBITIOUS JOURNEY. By 
the Hon. THEopora Benson. Chapman 
and Hall. 15s. 


Two young women travel to Dalmatia, 


Albania, Greece and Turkey and back via | 
Macedonia, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia ; a. 
journey attended by much sociable incident 
and a little occasional discomfort, well | 
taken. A few days spent in a village on Mity-_ 
lene provide the most individual and. 
engaging section of the book. No preten- 
sions to knowledge, plenty of inaccuracies, 
plenty of enjoyment and a creditable show 


of enterprise. 
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The Value of a Striking Bookjacket 


is more than ever a factor in selling books. 
It is often overlooked that a good design needs the 
co-operation of the trained advertising man as well as the 
service of the artist. This combination is found to 
advantage in the Nordic Studio, specialists in all forms of 


art and advertising display. 


NORDIC - STUDIO 


11, New Court, Lincolns Inn, W.C.2 


Telephone: Holborn 3116 : i: : : A ring will bring ouy representative 


VITRUVIAN NIGHTS 


LECTURES AND _ ESSAYS 
ON ARCHITECTURE 


By H. S. GOODHART-RENDEL 


It was to keep up with changes in taste in Architecture and the 
increasing interest in that art that the author prepared the lectures 
which form this book. There are twelve in all, covering most of the 
ground, and all are filled with provocative suggestions. 


7/6 from all Booksellers or by post 8/- from 


THE PUBLISHERS, 
2, BREAM’S BUILDINGS, E.C.4 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


~ Novels form the bulk of this month’s lists. 

Two are postponed from last month ; Miss 
Winifred Holtby’s South Riding (Collins) 
will now appear on March 2nd. Mr. L. H. 
Myers’ new novel, whose title he has changed 
from Paulina to Strange Glory, will now be 
published this month by Messrs. Putnam. 
Volume IX of the immense Men of Gooduzll, 
by Jules Romains, translated by Gerald 
Hopkins, is also to be published this month. 
It will be called Rising Danger, and will be 
published by Messrs. Lovat Dickson. A 
new novel by Mr. Charles Morgan, whose 
last novel The Fountain appeared four years 
ago, will be published by Messrs. Macmillan 
early in April, with the title, Sparkenbroke : 
a tale of Piers Tenniel, Lord Sparkenbroke. 
Miss Radclyffe Hall’s novel, The Sixth 
Beatitude will also appear early in April, 
published by Messrs. Heinemann. The 
same publishers announce, for March 15th, 
a new novel by Joseph Shearing, Golden 
Violet, and for March 23rd, Impassioned 
Pygmies by Keith Winter. Messrs. Allen and 
Unwin,will publish An Ordinary Life by 
Karel Capek late in March, and on March 
12th, The Singing Men at Cashel, an allegory 
by Austin Clarke. Messrs. Faber and Faber 
announce The Retreat by Forrest Reid for 
March rath. 

Later in March a collection of Mr. E. M. 
Forster’s miscellaneous works, essays, 
reviews and poems, Abinger Harvest, will be 
brought out by Messrs. Edward Arnold. 

Essays Ancient and Modern by T. S. 
Eliot, which will be published on March 
5th by Messrs. Faber and Faber, is in the 
main a republication of For Lancelot 
Andrewes, with certain omissions and with 
five new essays and a new preface. 

A study of contemporary English literature 
and literary figures by M. André Maurois, 
translated by Mr. Hamish Miles, will be 
published by Messrs. Cassell on March rath. 
It will be called Poets and Prophets and 
will deal with Kipling, Wells, Huxley, Shaw, 
Conrad, Chesterton, Strachey, Lawrence 
and Katherine Mansfield. 

Mr. Hugh MacDiarmid, in Scottish 
Eccentrics, to be published on March oth 
by Messrs. Routledge, surveys Scottish 
Biography of all times, to bring out the 
truth of Bernard Shaw’s saying, that the 


Scottish genius is incompatible with British 
civilization. 

At some later date during the Spring two 
biographies of Lord Reading are to appear, 
one by Paul Frischauer, to be published by 
Messrs. Ivor Nicholson and Watson, and 
one by Stanley Jackson, to be published by 
Messrs. Cassell. 

Sir Leonard Woolley, excavator of Ur of 
the Chaldees, supports with the results of 
archeology, the historical truth of the 
Biblical story of Abraham, in Abraham : 
Recent Discoveries and Hebrew Origins, to be 
published by Messrs. Faber and Faber on 
March 6th. 

The Cambridge University Press 
announce for this Spring the eighth and 
concluding volume of the Cambridge 
Mediaval History, The Growth of Nation- 
alities, edited by C. W. Previté-Orton and 
Z. N. Brooke, dealing with the fifteenth 
century. 

Messrs. Methuen announce a History of 
Ireland by Professor Edmund Curtis of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and a Constitutional 
History of India, by A. B. Keith of Edinburgh 
University. 

Another Anti-Fascist account of Mussolini 
is announced by Messrs. Methuen for 
March 12th, Enter Mussolini by Emilio 
Lussu, translated by Marion Rawson, with a 
preface by Wickham Stead. 

Discovery by Rear-Admiral E. Byrd, to be 
published in March by Messrs. Putnam, is 
his account of his second Antarctic expedition. 
It will be illustrated with photographs. 

The African republic of Liberia is the 
scene of Mr. Graham Greene’s Fourney 
without Maps, which will be published by 
Messrs. Heinemann in early April. It is the 
story of a journey made by the author on 
foot through three hundred and fifty miles 
of forest, and is illustrated by his own 
photographs. 

Another of Miss Cicely Hamilton’s studies 
of modern European countries, Modern 
Ireland, will be published by Messrs. Dent 
in March. 

The poems of Sir William Watson, 1878- 
1935, will be published by Messrs. Harrap 
in early April, as they were selected by the 
author before his death last Autumn. 
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This Country alone among the great Nations of 


Europe has no 


NATIONAL THEATRE 


We have the greatest Dramatic Literature in the 
World. We have Artists and Dramatists to-day 
worthy of that great tradition, but we have no 
endowed Theatre where these plays can continually 


be seen 


This is YOUR Country 
YOUR Literature 
and YOUR Responsibility. 
YOU can do YOUR share 


by sending a Donation to:— 
The Hon. Treasurer, 
NATIONAL THEATRE APPEAL COMMITTEE 
50, PALL MALL, S.W.1 
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MYERS & CO. 


102 NEW BOND STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


Catalogues recently issued sent post free 
on application : 
No. 308. First Editions of Modern 
Authors, Press Books, etc. 


No. 309. Miscellaneous Old and 
Modern Books. 


No. 310. Very Rare Books from 
the XVth to the XXth Century 
including I/luminated and other 
Manuscripts. 


A large selection of Fine and Decora- 

tive rare XVIIth Century Coloured 

Maps of the counties of Great Britain 

and American and Foreign Cities 
always in stock. 


Autograph Letters of Literary and 
Historical Celebrities. 


A choice collection of Original 
Drawings by H. B. Brabazon, etc. 


INSPECTION INVITED 


BOWES « BOWES 


Old and Rare Books 
Just ready: free on request: 
CaraLocuE No. 478B 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 
Libraries and Books purchased 


182, TRINITY STREET 
CAMBRIDGE 


FOYLES 
FOR BOOKS 


Booksellers to the World 


We can supply any book reviewed or 

advertised in the ‘London Mercury.’ 

Catalogues free on mentioning interests 
119-125, CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone Gerrard 5660 (12 lines) 


Notes and Queries 


For ‘Readers and Writers, 


Collectors 


and = Librarians 


“Notes and Queries”’ has been well described 
as “not so much a newspaper as a club,” 


open to all interested in the past—historians, 


genealogists, students, collectors, librarians, and 


owners, buyers, or sellers, of precious things. 


Six Pence Weekly 


A free specimen copy on application to the Manager, 
‘** Notes & Queries,” 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2 


